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PAPER MACHINES. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


The Paper-Making Mills of Maine. 


















































NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he United States manufactures more paper 

than any other country in the world, and 
uses more, per capita, facts that enable us to 
appreciate the saying, “The consumption of 
paper is the measure of a people’s culture.” 
More than eleven hundred paper- and pulp-mills 
are in operation in this country, producing 
annually two and a half million tons, valued at 
two hundred million dollars, and our exports of 
paper are now seven times as large as they were 
only ten years ago. 

Ordinary news paper is made of wood-pulp. 
Rag-pulp and wood-pulp are combined to make 
the superior grade of paper on which The Com- 
panion and other magazines are printed. After 


the rags and wood have been so treated, chemic- | 
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supplies Rumford Falls with milk; from her 
great piggery the owner sometimes sells as 
many as two hundred pigs in a season, and five 
horses and two men are kept busy the year 
round. “She is making a fortune,” is the 
summing-up of a candid observer. Fortunes 
can be reared on our most rocky hillsides. To 
the right kind of builder the rocks seem to serve 
for foundation. wis 
ld-fashioned Indian stories abound in exhi- 
bitions of woodcraft that living—and truth- 
ful—men can never hope to parallel, but even in 
this prosaic region there are clever woodsmen 
yet. A civil engineer who was trying to establish 
an ancient boundary-line in the woods at 
Waterville, New Hampshire, had become almost 
discouraged when his attention was called to an 
oval irregularity in the bark of a hemlock. Only 
the sharpest eye could have detected any differ- 
ence between this and the surrounding trees, but 
when the axman cut into it he found, four inches 
below the bark, a trace of the original spotting. 
Further search disclosed other spotted trees 
having the marks similarly overgrown. The 


ally, as to dissolve the intercellular matter and | wounds had completely healed and were covered 
leave the fibers intact, a single great machine— | with from three to four inches of sound wood, 
in some cases more than two hundred feet long | /and of course there was no scar in the bark, 


—carries the pulp through processes that turn it.| 
into a finished roll of paper. 

The largest of the cover - page illustrations | 
shows two of these wonderful machines. The | 
liquid “‘stock”” comes on at one end; the coarse 
fibers are screened from it; by various means 
the water is withdrawn; the fibers of the pulp, 
carried on travelling wires, gradually interweave, 
and after the sheet of water-pulp has passed the 
drying cylinders it is a sheet of paper. Thence 
it goes to the calenders, which give it surface, 
and at the end of the machine it winds off into 
rolls that, as they reach The Companion, weigh 
about seven hundred pounds each. 

It is only about a century since the first paper- 
making machine was put into successful operation 
in England, and less than twenty years since our 
own manufacturers began to use the “sulphite 
process,”’ the best method of treating wood-pulp. 
Amazing as the growth of the industry has been, 
it is likely enough that greater improvements 
in the art of paper-making are still to come. 


ie unthinking multitude might scoff at a man 
who complained that he had lost a hole, yet 
that is exactly what befell a citizen of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. He had leased a lot, planning 
to move a house upon it. Preparatory to the 
removal he dug a cellar. Then of a sudden, 
and without his knowledge, the lot was sold 
for taxes, and the hole became another man’s 
property. In the Wonderland that Lewis 





Carroll’s Alice visited, the digger would have | 


pulled up the hole and carried it away to another | 


lot ; but we do things differently in Massachusetts. 


| geval books of the old town of Farmington, 

Connecticut, show that in the year 1780 
and for some years before a curious kind of 
income tax was levied there under the name 
of “faculty tax.” In this connection “faculty” 
seems to have meant ability to make money, and 
the highest tax was paid by a successful merchant. 
He was taxed on seventy-five pounds sterling. 
No one was taxed on less than three pounds 
sterling. The record seems to show that this 
was an entirely different thing from the tax on 
property, and that the poll-tax principle did not 
enter into it, except in so far that all citizens were 
thus assessed: but the slight knowledge we have 
of the system suggests so many inquiries that the 
local historians ought to study it more closely. 
It deserves to be added that some time previous 
to 1804 the faculty tax was discontinued; but 
that, to be sure, does not argue the ineffectiveness 
of it; no tax was ever exactly popular. 


C= upon a time one could get a chromo with | 


a pound of tea, but the art of advertising— 
and scheming—was in its infancy then, and in 
these progressive days one can sometimes buy 
two pounds of tea and have a building lot thrown 
in. This privilege was recently placed before 
the people of Springfield, Massachusetts, and we 
are told that during a single week three hundred 
persons availed themselves of it. 
them a dollar and thirty cents, the genial promoter 





The tea cost | 


charged two dollars for making out the deed | 


to the lot, and it cost sixty-five cents to get the | 


deed recorded ; total, three dollars and ninety-five 
cents. The tea cost the promoter seventy-five 
cents, it is alleged, and he admitted buying his 
building lots at the rate of eight dollars a dozen, 
so it is easy to figure out a satisfactory result for 
him. As for the persons who jumped at his 
offer of something for nothing—well, such persons 
will probably keep on jumping to the end of the 
chapter. ee 

he successful woman is so pleasing a subject 

of contemplation that no reader will decline 
an introduction to that energetic widow who 
owns and manages a three-hundred-acre farm 
near Rumford Falls, Maine. When she took 
charge of it, five years ago, it was badly run 
down, and the farming implements were so 
primitive as to be well-nigh useless. To-day, 
writes a correspondent who should know, it is 
one of the finest farms in the State, and provided 
with everything a progressive farmer needs. 
The herd of twenty-five thoroughbred cows 


| 





| thing to be remembered ! 


| but the expert could tell—in part by intuition, 
| perhaps—which trees had once been marked. 
In this field Natty Bumpo- himself could have 
done no better. 
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OSTRICH AS WATCHMAN. 


n ostrich as a watchman is the latest trained 
wonder that Florida has produced. A 
correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle says that 
this unique bird can be seen every night carefully 
and thoroughly making its rounds through the 
pens of the Florida ostrich-farm near Jackson- 
ville. 

About eight months ago the owners of a herd 
of ostriches established their farm at this place. 
Previous to this time, and since 1885, they carried 
on their extensive farm in California. 

It is a well-known fact that among ostriches, 
as among nearly all wild animals, there is one 
always chosen as a sentry. He patrols the camp 
every little while, giving at intervals his cry for 
“All’s well.” This | is done throughout the entire 
night. pe ag cans if anything should alarm this 
sentry, his knowledge of it is communicated to 
his companions in a series. of yells, uttered as 
he advances to the attack. 

Acting on this knowledge, Fy was decided to 
leave the farm in charge of an ostrich, and 
Napoleon was the bird chosen for the ition. 
Napoleon stands nearly ten feet high, and weighs 
over four hundred —_ This gives him 
sufficient weight and reach, and his courage 
and temper being of the most highly developed 
order, made him all the more adaptable to the 
position of trust. During the daytime he is 
violent enough for ordinary purposes, but at night 
he seems to take on the character of a demon. 
He is friendly with no man. Even his keeper, 
who has occupied this position for years, uses 
a large fork to protect himself whenever occasion 
necessitates his entering Napoleon’s pen. 

an proof that the choice of a guard was cor- 

~— made has already been given. One night, 
a little before twelve o clock, the attendants were 
awakened by the most terrific noises. Mingled 
with the roars of cs agg were the nizing 
shrieks of a human be! _ ns to pens, 
they saw the cause. careening wildly 
on was a negro, and at at his heels followed 

eon. 

The ostrich would strike and roar, the negro 
dodge and yell. Finally, ———,* the raeny os he 
made an effort to get over, but the-bird, with 

a final effort, struck him. Had the blow caught 
the negro squarely it would have killed him. 
The ostrich —— him a glancing blow upon the 
OE ae nt Set a 

- i ’s 
quarters to be shunned by other 
pw BY Napoleon still makes his rounds 
and his roar for “All’s well” has acqui 
a double = oe among the dusky folk of the 
neighborhood. 
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THE MEXICAN BED. 


H™ much one’s comfort depends upon a good 

bed is seldom understood until one travels 
in a country where the beds are poor, says Mrs. 
Alee Tweedie, the author of “Mexico as I Saw 
It.” A Mexican bedstead, she adds, may be 
of brass or iron or wood, but the mattress, 
judging by its hardness, is of the same substance 
as the frame. There is small comfort for weary 
limbs, except what may come from the knowledge 


| that a hard bed “is so healthy.” 


That healthy hardness is not all the trouble, 
however. The sheets and the blankets are cut 
exactly the same size.as the bed, consequently 
when the weary traveller gets in, his toes get out. 
He pulls the covering down, only to find that he is 
uncovered to the waist. 
is bare; he rolls over, the other side is exposed. 


It is exactly like sleeping under a pocket-hand- | 


kerchief. 

The sufferer complains—I did, at. all events. 

“Oh,” said a Mexican friend, “you did not 
roll yourself up properly. You must wind your- 
self round with the bedclothes. They are not 
meant to hang over ; of course not!’ 

The novice endeavors to follow this advice, 
but lifelong experience is necessary to enable 
the possessor of an ordinary frame to wrap him- 
self round snugly in a towel. 

Then the pillows—ah, those pillows are some- 
They are not down, 
nor even feathers or horsehair or pine-needles. 
They are solid wool; fat, hard knobs of wool. 
You can stand on them and they do not give, 
and they remain as hard and firm at the end 
of the season as they were at the beginning. 

A stiff neck,—oh, what a stiff neck!—and not 
only a stiff neck, but a stiff back and aching 
= await the foreigner pretty often in dear old 

exico. 
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100 rare Zanzibar, China, ete., 10c. ; 
Samoa, 10c. Est. 1881. E.A. — 





INCUBATORS «isi iow prices: 


simple and durable. For catalogue write 
NEW HAVEN INCUBATOR CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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He turns over, his back | 





Paint Which 
Covers and Lasts 


No better proof could be desired of the lasting qualities of 
good paint than the following letter from Mr. John Hughes 
of Chateaugay, N. Y.: 


Wm. Connors Paint se: Co., Troy, N. Y. December 6, 1901. 
Gentlemen :—In the summer of 1887 I painted my house with your 
American Seal Paints. The same is in good condition to-day; not in the 
least has it scaled off nor has it become chalky. The paint on the house 
to-day will show its good quality. = one will make a mistake in using it. 
ours respectiall y, JOHN HUGHES. 


The secret of the wonderful lasting qualities in American 
‘ Seal Paints of which the above is an example lies in their abso- 
lute purity, coupled with infinite care in manufacture. Noth- 
ing but the finest pigments and absolutely pure linseed oil is 
used ; they are ground as smooth as butter, and each paint is 
specially prepared for the class of work for which it is intended. 
American Seal Paints are made for every description of 
work on whieh paint can be used, such as exteriors, in- 
teriors, bridges, structural iron work, enamel work, roofs, 
floors, wagons, carriages, farm implements, etc., etc. 





and accept no other. A very valuable little book entitled ‘‘ Hints 
on House Painting’’ and our new elaborate color chart can be 


| All dealers sell American Seal Paints. Look for the trade-mark 
obtained of any dealer, or will be gladly mailed by us upon request. 





American Seal Brand 


Floor Paint 


more evenly and is put on more easily than any other you can buy or mix, 
TROY, N. Y. 


tat 


Spreads 
THE WM. CONNORS PAINT MFG. CO., 





675 River Street, 























By MAR Y JOHNSTON, 


Author of “To Have and To Hold. 
jf Yencnaax LOVE STORY of Colonial 


times. The leading characters are: 
Audrey — the heroine, a woodland 
orphan whose dream-days fill more and 

more with adventure as her dreams 
grow into realities. She is the most 
vital and fascinating personage 

created by Miss Johnston’s im- 
agination. 


Evelyn Byrd—whose father 
was one of Virginia’s first gen- 
tlemen, is the belle of the 
colony. She loves Haward 
but finds a rival in Audrey. 
Haward — a young Vir- 
ginian patrician, rich in 
lands and a great favorite 
in the colony. In spite of 
his impetuosity he is some- 
what of a philosopher. 


Hugon—a_ half - breed 
trader, ambitious to win 
Audrey’s love and to pose 
as a Frenchman, but he 
cannot conceal his Indian 
nature. 































We bespeak for 


“Audrey 


an even greater popularity 
than that of ‘*To Have and To 
Hold,’’ which is now in its 
300th thousand. 



















Six .illusteations by F. C. Yohn, 
_ printed in colors. ' Crown 8vo, 


$1.50 
At all Bookstores or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Post-Office Drawer 51, BOSTON. 
Spring Announcement of new books, including the frontispiece of ‘‘Audrey,” FREE. 
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In Nine Chapters.—Chapter Six. 


down for the second Monday of 

December, and many witnesses 
had been subpoenaed from the vicinity 
of Pickett’s Gap. Early on Monday 
morning they had started in two wagons 
for Mooreville, the county seat. Among 
them were Abner Pickett and Gabriel. 

Dannie had not been subpoenaed. He 
smiled grimly as he saw the others 
depart, and thought how much more he 
could do toward clearing up the situa- 
tion than all those who had been called. 

It was a lonely day for him after they 
were gone, a dull, cold day, with occa- 
sional flakes of snow in the air; and he 
was glad when night came, and the 
chores were all done and the supper 
ended. He and Aunt Martha watched 
the blaze of logs in the sitting-room 
fireplace for the usual half-hour before 
going to bed. 

It was a quiet half-hour, for neither of 
them seemed in the mood for conversa- 
tion; and yet Dannie’s mind was in a 
tumult. 

The departure of the witnesses, the 
nearness of the trial, the impossibility of 
his knowing what would occur at Moore- 
ville, the increasing dread that for lack 
of testimony which he alone could give 
some terrible injustice would be done— 
these things weighing on his mind with 
accumulating power, forced him into a 
state of nervous apprehension and dis- 
tress more painful than any physical 
hurt from which he had ever suffered. 

Aunt Martha saw that he was laboring 
under intense excitement, or was stirred 
by some deep emotion. She knew that 
it was not wise to question him, but 
gently and soothingly she placed her 
hand on his forehead and began to 
smooth back his hair. She felt that the 
crisis which had been impending for 
many weeks had at last been reached. 

And it had. Lashes on his bare back 
would never have drawn a confession 
from this boy. Neither commands nor 
threats would ever have induced him to 
give up his secret against his will. Yet 
the influence of the quiet hour, the 
mellow firelight, the soothing presence 
of this gentle woman, who had always 
been to him so loving, so loyal, so truly 
motherlike, began to draw with irresisti- 
ble force from his heart to his lips the 


T'@ trial of the equity suit was set 


whole story of his offense and his suffering. At | from doing what is right. 


HE POURED OUT 


TO HER THE 


of the Mooreville stage, she put her arms 
around the boy’s neck and kissed him. 

“Keep up your courage, Dannie,” she 
said, cheerily. “It won’t be hard when 
you get there. You’ve done the hardest 
part of it already.” 

“I’m not afraid any more, Aunt Martha,” 
he replied. ‘“ Nothing on earth can keep 
me from doing what I ought to now. I 
only hope I won’t be too late. There’s the 
stage at the gate. Good-by!” 

“Good-by, Dannie! God bless you and 
comfort you!” 

He went down the path by the light of | 





WHOLE MISERABLE STORY. 


last, unable to repress his emotion, he dropped in the present. God will look out for the | climbed up to the front seat with the stage- 
to the floor at the good woman’s feet and buried | future.” 


his head in her lap. 


Thus she counseled him, aided him, soothed 


driver, and in another moment was off on his 
fifteen-mile journey to Mooreville, the county 


“Q Aunt Martha,” he cried, “I can’t keep him, until at last he rose to his feet resolved, | seat. 
it to myself any longer! Ican’t! Ican’t! It’ll| no matter what the consequences to himself, 


kill me!’ 
She laid a loving hand across his shoulder. 
“Tell me, deary, tell me what it is. I know 
I can help you.” 


Thus encouraged, he poured out to her the | opens, and if the case was not decided to-day— | 


whole miserable story, without reservation or 
excuse. 

“What shall I do, Aunt Martha?” he wailed 
at last. “What shall Ido? Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

With her handkerchief she was alternately 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead and 
the tears from her own eyes. 

“There’s but one thing to do, Dannie,” she 
said. 
prejudiced by what you have done and tell them 
everything—everything.” . 


“And the punishment ?”” questioned Dannie. | soundly than at any time since the night of the | 


to tell the whole story to all who ought to 
know it. 
“To-morrow morning,” he said, “I will go 


| It was still very dark, and the snow was 

falling steadily, although it was not so deep 
| but that the horses could trot along at their 
| usual monotonous gait until they reached the 


| to Mooreville. I will get there before court | foot of the long hill leading to Oak Ridge. 





O Aunt Martha, suppose they are through 
with it! Suppose it’s all over, and some one 
else is suffering for what I did! I must go 
to-night. I must go at once. I mustn’t wait 
a moment.”” 

“No, deary, no. It will be time enough 
to-morrow morning for you to start. You 
could do nothing to-night, even if you could get 
there. Go to bed now and try to sleep. You 


“Go to those who have been harmed or | will be stronger in the morning.” 


He yielded at once to her wish, and, not- 
withstanding the ordeal before him, slept more 


“Take it like a man, whatever it may be. | survey. 


But they will not punish you cruelly ; have no 
fear of that.’”” 


The next morning when he awoke and looked 
out into the darkness, he saw that it was 


“And then, when it’s known and settled that | snowing. Aunt Martha compelled him, much 
the Delaware Valley & Eastern was first in the | against his inclination, to eat a hearty break- 
gap, they’ll cut a way through the graveyard, | fast and to bundle himself well against the 


and we can’t stop ’em.” 


| 


“Don’t try to foresee the evil that may spring | jingling of the bells that announced the approach 


storm. When, at last, they heard the muffled 





Here the driver stopped to extinguish the 
light in his lantern, for it was now daybreak. | 
But with the coming of day the snow fell | 
faster, the wind rose, and long before the stage 
and its occupants had reached the summit of 
Oak Ridge the horses were plunging through 
drifts that reached to their knees. 

At High Rock post-office they stopped for 
ten minutes to receive and deliver mail. From 
| there to Lawrence the road was mostly through 

the woods and was not badly drifted. Then 
| came the two-mile drive down the northwest 
| face of the hill range to the poorhouse. 
It was a tedious, toilsome journey. They 
| were obliged to break down fences and go 
through fields to avoid deep drifts in the road- 
way. 

Many a time it seemed as if the horses, 
exhausted by their efforts, would never be able 
to break through the high banks of snow that 
enveloped them. And constantly the storm 
beat down upon the travellers, driving into 
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their faces, blinding their eyes, chilling them 
to the bone. When, at last, the stage-driver 
drove up to the poorhouse gate, he gave a great 
sigh of relief. 

“Those horses don’t go no further to-day !’’ 
he declared. 

“But,” exclaimed Dannie, while his teeth 
chattered with the cold, “I’ve got to get to 
Mooreville, you know! I’ve just got to get 
there !’”’ 

“Well,” was the response, “if you’ve got to 
go, you and I can try to foot it for the next 
stretch; mebbe we can get along; but those 
horses stay here. I can’t afford to lose ’em yit.”’ 

He unhitched the animals and drove 
them into shelter. Then, in spite of 
protests from the occupants of the house, 
he and Dannie started out to face the 
storm on foot ; the one with the mail-bag 
flung over his shoulder, the other bear- 
ing no burden but the ever - present, 
ever-growing fear that he might reach 
Mooreville too late to accomplish his 
purpose. 

Had it not been a self-imposed task, it 
would have been a most cruel one for 
either man or boy. Hour by hour the 
storm grew fiercer, the drifts deeper, 
the journey more desperate. Now and 
then the travellers dragged themselves 
along by the rails of the roadside fences, 
and many a time they searched in vain 
for well-known landmarks to guide them 
on their way. There was but one 
relieving feature in the situation ; it was 
not severely cold. Had it been, both 
man and boy would surely have perished. 

When they reached Keene’s, the stage- 
driver gave up the task. 

“T don’t go no further,” he declared, 
“Unele Sam or no Uncle Sam! Me an’ 
this mail-bag stays here till it’s fit for 
man an’ beast to be out. Come on into 
the house.” 

“T’ll go in for a few minutes and get 
warm,”’ Dannie agreed ; “then I’ll push 
ahead. Oh, it’s no use,” as the driver 
began to protest. “I’ve got to get there, 
whether or no. It’s only four miles 
farther, and there are plenty of houses 
on the way.” 

When old Ezra Keene heard that 
Dannie intended to continue the journey 
to Mooreville, he shook his head em- 
phatically. 

“Can’t be done,” he said. “ Never 
see such a storm since I’ve been here, 
and that’s nigh on to forty year.” 

Still Dannie insisted. “I’ve got to 
go,” he said. “I’ve got to get there. If 
I don’t, something terrible may happen !’’ 

“And if ye start out in this storm, 
suthin terrible’s sure to happen,” said 
the old man. “So there ye are.” 

But Dannie was already buttoning up 
his greatcoat and pulling his cap down 
over his ears. Then the stage -driver, 
who had been crouching over the fire, 
rose and added his protest inno un- 
certain terms. 

“No one but a born fool,” he declared, 
“would think of undertakin’ such a 
thing! Be decent and sensible, and 


Your duty is to act | the lamp held in the kitchen doorway. Then he | stay where you’re well off.” 


But Dannie was not to be deterred or swayed 
from his purpose. Neither abuse nor ridicule 
nor the power of the storm was sufficient to 
keep him from doing what he could to right the 
wrong for which he had been responsible. He 
opened the farmhouse door and started out 
into the tempest. 

The stage-driver rammed his hands into his 
trousers’ pockets and turned away in disgust 
at what appeared to him to be the inexcusable 
foolhardiness of the boy. Old Ezra Keene, 
looking from a window, saw the lad struggle 
through a huge drift at the roadside, and then 
disappear in a whirling cloud of snow. He 
threw up his hands and dropped his head as 
much as to say that it was all over, and coming 
back, sat down by the stove. 

Ten minutes later the stage-driver, unable 
to repress his grim forebodings and the natural 
impulse of his kind heart, yet with words of 
anger on his lips, flung himself into his great- 
coat, and started out to drag the boy back from 
what seemed certain death. A farm -hand 
from Keene’s accompanied him, and together 
they faced the storm and buffeted the drifts for 
hours without success. At dusk they returned 
to the house and reported that they had found 
no trace whatever of the missing lad. 

When the court convened at Mooreville on 
that Monday in December the court-room was 
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crowded. The celebrated equity case of The 
Tidewater & Western Railroad Company vs. 
The Delaware Valley & Eastern Railroad 
Company, involving the priority of right to 
build a railroad through Pickett’s Gap, had 
roused great public interest and curiosity. 

Besides the local counsel engaged, there were 
eminent lawyers in attendance from New York 
and Philadelphia. There was bound to be some 
sharp legal sparring, and the people wanted to 
see and hear it. 

The battle began soon after the case ine 
opened, when the Tidewater & Western offered | 
in evidence their paper title to the route acquired nas 
by them from the old Lackawanna Company. 

The Delaware Valley & Eastern people had | 


pany, by virtue of the laws of Pennsylvania, had 
no right to oceupy it with a railroad?”? Temple- 
ton’s tone was impressive. 

“T knew that we had no right without the 





UCRETIA Jane, remember that 
Z your great-grandfather was 
one of Washington’s aids, 


not expected this, and it provoked a prolonged | and that you have on tailor-made \ Ae thing or feel lonely, to run in and 
contest between counsel. Indeed, the better part | clothes, and keep close to me.” ; 4 see me.” 

of the afternoon was occupied in the effort to| With these stimulating words and BY GRACE “Tsn’t she dear?” I cried to Con- 
get this title in evidence. When it was finally much dignity my sister Constance MARGARET stance. 

admitted, another struggle was immediately | swept into that great dining-room full GALLAHER “Very nice,” said my sister. “I 


of girls. She selected a seat, sank 
| gracefully into it, and proceeded to gaze calmly 
about her. 

As for poor me, I dropped into a chair, was 
hot and cold and miserable, and wished I had 
never heard of boarding-school or anything but 
just home. 


precipitated by the offer of the minutes of the 
meeting of the board of Tidewater & Western 
directors, at which the route through Pickett’s 
Gap was formally adopted. And when this 
contention was settled in favor of the Tidewater 
& Western, it was time for adjournment. 

Just enough evidence had been taken to whet 


your line across that graveyard that your com- | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 









The girls at the table stopped talking a minute 


the appetite of the public for more, and when 
}and stared at me as if I were a new kind of 


court was opened at nine o’clock on the following 
morning, the court-room was again 
crowded, notwithstanding the fierce 
snow-storm that was raging outside. 

Pickett, the Tidewater & Western 
engineer, and his assistants were put on 
the stand to identify the map of the 
route, and to testify regarding the night 
location through Pickett’s Gap. There 
was very little cross-examination. The 
defense were evidently saving their 
ammunition. 

Then the plaintiff rested, and the 
Delaware Valley & Eastern took up 
its side of the case. Its charter was 
admitted without objection; but over 
the testimony showing the adoption by 
the board of the Pickett’s Gap route 
there was a lively tilt. 

Indeed, it appeared from the evi- 
dence in the case that the directors of 
both companies had held their meetings 
on the same day for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the engineer and 
adopting the route recommended by 
him. And while both meetings had 
been called for the same hour, it ap- 
peared, from the evidence, that as a 
matter of fact the Tidewater & Western 
meeting was the first in point of time, 
and that the action of its board on the 
Pickett’s Gap route preceded by at least 
half an hour the action of the Delaware 
Valley & Eastern. 

There was also a long contest over the 
admission of the route map and profile, 
and when these were finally admitted 
the court adjourned for the noon recess. 

The wind was playing wildly with 
the driving snow, and across the paths 
through the court-house square great 
drifts had already formed. Lawyers, 
witnesses and spectators set their faces 
against the storm, pulled the collars of 
their greatcoats up about their ears, and 
struggled to their hotels and homes. At 
two o’clock they all struggled back again 
through the still driving, drifting snow. 
Indeed, the crowd was even greater 
than at the morning session. 

Nicholson, the Delaware Valley & 
Kastern engineer, and every member of 
his corps were called on the stand to testify to | doughnut. None of them offered me a crumb 
the setting of the stakes through Pickett’s Gap | to eat, or looked as if they ever would. Girls 
on the afternoon of September 27th. No severity | are sometimes horrid to strangers. 
of cross-examination could shake the testimony | Then I saw her—the prettiest, daintiest, 
of any of them on that point. sweetest girl! She was dressed in cool, fluffy 

Nor could any of them explain why the stakes | white, that made me, in my cloth suit, feel like 
were not still in position—if they were not—when | a stuffed owl. She leaned across to me and said: 
Pickett made his survey some six or eight hours | “How do you do?” 
later. Nicholson declared, however, in answer | There, I know that sounds flat when it is 
to a question on direct examination, that the | repeated! But if you had heard the way she 
surreptitious removal of the stakes would benefit | said it and had seen her smile! And if you 
no one unless it might be The Tidewater & | had been a thousand miles from home and were 
Western Railroad Company. But this objec-| having your first dinner in a big boarding-school, 
tionable answer was, on motion of counsel for | you would appreciate even such a speech. 
the Tidewater & Western, stricken from the| She talked a little more to me, and when we 
record. | left the dining-room she said: 

Templeton; the Philadelphia lawyer, took up| ‘I hope I’ll see you again before ‘lights out.’ ” 
the cross-examination. | I’m sure I hoped she would. 

“It appears,” he said to Nicholson, “from this| After we had been to Mrs. Willow, the princi- 
map which I have before me, that you located | pal, Constance and I went to our room, I never 
your route directly through the Pickett grave-| gave it a glance, although it was very pleasant 
yard. Is that true?’ and large, but sat right down on the floor and 

“It is.” wailed. Constance began to unpack my trunk. 

“And in making your relocation, did you again | She isn’t especially demonstrative, but it’s not 
pass through the graveyard ?” 

“We did.” : | to put on. 

“Is there any other practicable route by which! Right then and there the door opened and in 
to reach the entrance of the gap except the one | came my pretty girl. 
oceupied by the Tidewater & Western, running! “I found out your number, and as I live right 
to the south side of the brook ?” |round the corner, I thought I’d come and visit 

“There is no other,”’ Nicholson replied. 'a minute,” she began. ‘My mother put all sorts 

“Tf, then, it should turn out that your company | of goodies in my trunk; won’t you help me eat 
has no legal right to occupy this graveyard asa some?’”? Then we saw that she had a: plate of 
site for a railroad, you would find it difficult to | cakes, fruit and chocolates. 
effect an entrance to the gap from the west?” | I cheered up at once, and while we ate the 
questioned the lawyer. | girl talked to us. She didn’t say much about 

“Yes, sir, practically impossible.” herself, except that her name was Barbara Bent, 

“And did you not know when you projected and that she was in our class, the sophomore, 
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I PLUMPED RIGHT 
INTO HER ARMS, 
CRYING, AND YET 
LAUGHING, TOO. 


consent of the owner,” was the reply. “That 
consent, however, has been obtained.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“By fraud !” here interrupted a thundering 
voice. 








but she told us interesting tales about 
the girls. When she went, she said: 
“Now be sure, if you want any- 


suppose you are already passionately 
in love with her, and in a week will be running 
her errands, cooking her fudges and making her 
bed.’”’ 

Constance was never very extravagant in her 
remarks. It didn’t take me a week to begin to 
do things for Barbara. In a month I knew all 
the “mends” in her clothes and the places for her 
different belongings. She took me right into 
her “‘set,’’? which held all the best girls in school. 

Barbara was tremendously popular, acted in 
all the plays, was on all the committees and 
received at all the functions. But, strangely 
enough, she didn’t seem to have one real friend | 
except me. I asked Constance about it one day. | 

“Tf you don’t know why for yourself, Lute,” | 
said she, with an air of sphinx-like wisdom, “1 
won’t tell you.” Not another word could I get 
out of her. 

I wondered about it a great deal. Then I 

became interested in the elections for editors to 
our magazine. 
I was determined Barbara should be editor- 
in-chief. She didn’t write very well, to 
be sure, but she had the best head for 
managing I ever knew, and she was full 
of lively ideas, I canvassed for her, 
talked and reasoned and begged until I 
feit tolerably sure she would be elected. 

Then I had the measles. I was sent 
to the infirmary, and all I knew about 
the nominations was through notes from 
the girls. They kept saying, “Prepare 
yourself for ‘a dark horse,’”? and “ ‘The 
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Monthly and Jeannette was elected to her place, 
I sulked in my room a whole afternoon. 

The Monthly was a good deal of a trial to me 
Barbara was my first assistant, but some wa) 
she didn’t assist at all. If you edit a magazin 
you must make up your mind to be disagreeabk 
to a lot of people—at least, that’s the way in a 
school. 

Your friends think you’re a wretch if you 
won’t take what they send, and they fly at you 


| if you change a word. But the hardest part is 


getting them to write at all; you have to kee 
prodding and prodding them all the time. 

Barbara couldn’t be disagreeable ; she was too 
sweet and polite naturally. She would accepi 
the poorest stories, and then tell me they would 
disgrace the magazine if we published them, an: 
I must refuse them. It puzzled me, for wha 
was the use of her taking them, only to have mc 
send them back ? 

One day I found out suddenly that the girl. 
thought Barbara liked their things, but tha‘ 
I forced the board to reject them. I was mor 
puzzled then than ever. 

“See here, Barbara,” I said, “what did you 
mean by telling Theo Bryce her poem was lovel: 
and we were so much obliged for it, then saying 
it was regular stuff and I must send it back ?” 

“Why, Lute, we are grateful to her for takin: 
the trouble, aren’t we?” 

“But it isn’t lovely, and you knew it.’ 

“But I couldn’t hurt her feelings, could I?” 

“You want me to.” 

“Oh, you! We’re different, don’t you see 
You’ve got big, splendid courage, but I’m s 
soft-hearted I just can’t make people unhappy.”’ 

“Then it’s going into the magazine.” 

“Mercy, child, it mustn’t! Every one knows 
the poetry is my department, and what will the, 
think of my taste if I publish that silly thing ?”’ 

I began to feel queer about Barbara. 

Then came the “February Massacre.” 

Mrs. Willow had left school. The new prin- 
cipal was quite a different person. She cam« 
from England, where girls are kept more strict] 
than we are. She didn’t believe in hono 
systems or privileges or fun or anything we hac 
been used to. A silly scrape a freshman got into 
in town gave her the chance she was looking fo: 

“T will promulgate some new rules immedi 
ately,” said she. 

The next morning there they were, “promul- 
gated” on the bulletin, with extra copies foi 
‘individual students.” I do believe I turned 
white. There was hardly a thing left we could 





dark horse’ has the best chances.” 

A dark horse! That meant some girl 
we'd never thought of. 

On election night I was able to see 
the girls, and they came flying into the 
infirmary right after the meeting, five of 
them. 

“Who's the chief?” I cried. 

“The ‘dark horse!’ they shouted. 

I sank back on the bed. “And you 
promised it should be Barbara! Oh, 
you ~ 

“She’s on the board, but not chief,” 
broke in Constance, who has a useful habit 
of interrupting my speeches when they 
begin to be dangerous. 

I was too disappointed to speak. 

“You don’t ask who it is,”’ they laughed. 

“Well ?”? 

Then they all cheered. 
You!” 

I never said a word. I don’t know 
whether I was more surprised, for I had 
never once thought of myself, or more 
vexed because it wasn’t Barbara. 


“You! You! 


At the opening of senior year J eannette | 


Truesdale came. Nobody thought anything 
about Jeannette at first. 

She was a quiet, sober sort of girl, with sleepy 
eyes that were wonderfully big and bright when 
she did open them. She roomed by herself, and 
didn’t seem to go around much with the girls, 
yet suddenly I found that every one was saying, 
“As Jeannette Truesdale thinks,” or, “Why not 
follow Jeannette’s advice?” 
notice her. 

She never said much in class or out of it, but 
what she did say went right to the mark. She 
couldn’t act or dance or sing, like Barbara, but 
when she felt like it she could tell stories about 
life on the plains or in China, where her father 
had been, in a way that made you thrill. 

I think what the girls liked best in her was 
her good sense. It was not the stupid, idealess 
kind some people have, but the sort that can see 
all sides of questions and decide which is the 





such a bad thing to find all one’s clothes ready | 


| best one. 

I couldn’t keep her out of my mind. Yet I 
| almost hated her. I had read stories and histories 
| and every kind of book, and the girls had thought 
me a wonder till Jeannette came. She had read 
much more. That was jealousy in me. 

Then she seemed to want to take Barbara 
away from me. She didn’t thrust herself upon 
Barbara, but she seemed to be with her a good 
deal. Most of all, she was taking Barbara’s 
place with the girls. They had found out she 
knew how to manage things just as well as 
Barbara could, and with fewer people to help 
her. With her dignity and ease, the girls thought 
her just the person to represent us before out- 
siders. So Barbara was not as prominent as 
before. 

When Elsie Currier had to resign from the 





Then I began to} pal 


| doexcept study. I snatched my “individual’’ cop) 

|and hurried up to my room. It was Saturda) 

| morning, and the room was full of girls. 

| “TListen to this,” and I began to read the new 

|rules. I puffed so that Lida Walwath took 

| them from me ; before she could finish, the others 
were looking over her shoulder. 

| “Does she think this is a kindergarten ?” cried 

| Lida. 

| “Do you see this?” asked Frances Jackson, 

| and she read some silly rule. 

“And this. You’d think we didn’t know how 
| to behave on the street.” 
| “Some of us don’t.” 
| that Jeannette had said. 
| Weall wheeled round on her. 
| “Do you approve of—of—such —” 
| “It’s an outrage on our honor and dignity, our 

liberty !”” 

“Tt’s a regular Boston Massacre |’ 

Every one laughed then. That was May 
Stoddard, who is forever bringing in some 
| haphazard allusion. 
| “The February Massacre! 
Barbara, clapping her hands. 

“T think the rules sound severe and some ot 
them foolish, but I don’t believe Miss Parke 
meant them to be so. I think she’ll explain 
them.” 

But Jeannette couldn’t soothe us. 
and raged. . 

“Tet’s protest !”’ 

“TLet’s go to President Thorsen !” 

“He’d refer us right back to the house princi 


” 


This was the first thing 


That’s it!’ cried 


We ramped 


“Write it up in the Monthly.” 

Alwilda Spelman said that. 
to consider it. 

“Just the thing !’’ 

“You write it, Lute. You’ve vials of wrath 
to pour out.” 

As the bell sounded for Saturday lecture, we 
had to stop the discussion for a while. I kept 
on thinking, though, and the more I thoug!'t, 
the better Alwilda’s idea seemed. 

The Monthly was to come out the next Friday. 
President Thorsen was always saying it shou'd 
be a power in the school. Here was a great 
chance to express the feelings of all the studen's, 
and to let the faculty have the benefit of te 
expression. I caught Barbara coming up frei 
skating, and asked her what she thought. 

“Good for you, Lute! ‘You can say it for tiie 
whole school, and as the editorials are not sign: ‘|, 
you won’t have to take any responsibility.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. It didn’t seem mu |) 
of an idea when I did. 

“T shouldn’t be ashamed to put my name to i'.” 
I said. 

“Oh—but—think of the criticisms on you!’ 

All I thought of as I wrote that night was «J 
wrongs. I never had sucheasy work. My id 
came so fast I couldn’t keep up with them, « id 
all the paragraphs and commas and such thii's 


We all paused 
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seemed to put themselves in. I called it the 
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Truesdale for a moment at. nine. 


February Massacre—the massacre of our rights. | The moment we were out in the hall I went | way to pay me a compliment? 


I didn’t look at my manuscript again till 
Monday. It sounded every bit as good then, 


straight up to Jeannette. 
“You— you—heroine! To stand up before | 


That’s why Barbara and I don’t see so much of | 


only perhaps a little too savage. So I changed | every one and take the blame! It was the most | one another now, and why Jeannette and I are 


parts, and left out quite a number of the adjec- | 
tives and exclamation-points. 

I went early to the Monthly sanctum that | 
night. When the eight girls were all in, I said: 

“1’d like to read you my editorial.” 

They heard me in silence. When I was quite 
through, “My land!” said Mat Dodson. 

“Lute, it’s splendid!” 

The girls were all excited except Lida. She 
shook her head. 

“It’s pretty strong, honey,” she objected. 

“Tt’s too strong! It’s unfair! It’s discourte- 
ous |”? 

How I jumped! That was Jeannette Trues- 
dale. She looked as stern as fate. 

“Lute, if you publish that you’ll be sorry !’ 

“7’m not afraid of the faculty.” 

“J don’t mean that; you’ll be ashamed of the 
article itself. It sounds all right to you now 
pecause you are indignant; but wait a month. 
You'll feel very differently then.” 

“J don’t think so, Jeannette,” spoke up 
Barbara. “It’s a fine, strong setting forth of 
our side.”” 

“Such an article as that,” said Jeannette, 
“should be written—if ever at all—as our last 
way of getting our old liberties. We haven’t 


| sun—light and heat—are essential 





waited to hear from Miss Parke or Doctor 
Thorsen. We—” 

Barbara broke in, and Jeannette couldn’t | 
change the general opinion. 

“Let’s vote on it!”’ cried Lida. 

There’s a rule of the board that no article can 
be published if there is even one vote against it. 
Jeannette stood up. 


generous —” I plumped right into her arms, 
crying, and yet laughing, too. 

Jeannette hugged me hard. 

“People who live in glass houses shouldn’t | 


THE SUN AS AR 
[By Surgeon:-Generallf 


LTHOUGH man from the 
earliest times has recognized 
that the radiations of the 








for the continuance of life upon 
our planet, only within the last 
twenty years has it been demon- 
strated that sunlight is fatal to 
some of the lower forms of living things, includ- 
ing certain disease germs which are the cause 
of some of the most fatal infectious diseases 
that afflict the human race. In fact, the greatest 
disinfectant in nature is light, or, to be more 
exact, the radiations of the sun, including heat 
rays, light rays, and the invisible rays at the 
violet end of the solar spectrum. 

An infectious disease is one which may be 
contracted by the introduction into the living 













to room together at college. And what do you 


think? Jeannette had been friends with Barbara 
just to get to know me. 
once, she said! 


She had liked me at 








the germs of cholera and of pneu- 
monia quickly perish when com- 
pletely dried. 

Other germs, however, as those 
of typhoid fever, of diphtheria and 


vitality in a dried condition for 
several months. But the germs of 
all these diseases are destroyed by a compara- 
tively low temperature. In experiments which 
I made several years ago, 1 ascertained that the 
germs of pneumonia and of cholera were killed 


| by exposure for a few minutes to a tempera- 


ture of one hundred and twenty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A still lower temperature is effective if the 
time of exposure is prolonged. It is, therefore, 
evident that prolonged exposure to the direct 


of consumption, may retain their | 


| body of living disease germs, which may be) rays of the sun would destroy these germs, 
contained in different kinds of infectious material. independently of the disinfecting power or 
This the disease germ (bacillus) which produces germicidal action of the luminous rays, or the 
diphtheria is contained in the “exudate” or “false | fatal results of desiccation. 








Dismissed.” | throw stones!’ she cried. Wasn’t that a pretty | which disease germs may be carried, and by 


| which they are usually conveyed from the sick 
room to other and often to distant localities. 

They may be carried in clothing sent out of the 
house for laundry, or they may be attached to 
the clothing of those who have visited the sick- 
room, or may adhere to the hair of pet animals, 
or to the feet of that domestic pest, the house-fly, 

,; which is now believed to be responsible for the 
occurrence of many cases of infectious disease, 
the origin of which could not be traced. 

One very common and widely distributed 
infectious disease is carried through the air for 
considerable distances, but in this case the germ 
does not travel independently, and is not exposed 
to the dangers of being killed by sunlight and 
desiccation. It is carried in the body of an 
“intermediate host,” the mosquito. The disease 
is malarial fever, which has been proved to be 
due to a blood parasite that is introduced into 
the human body by means of the punctures made 
by infected mosquitoes. 

| It is well to remember that the best disinfectant 
is that supplied by nature—the light and heat 
which travel ninety millions of miles from the 
great central star of our planetary system, to 
irradiate the earth and make it fruitful and 
habitable for man. 





THE WAITING MOTHER. 


By Emily F. Grinnell 





*©\7OU see,” said the lake engineer, in reply toa 
question I had asked, “‘it’s strange the sort 


membrane” deposited in the throat or nasal | 


Other disease germs require a higher tempera- 


“Since you all want this thing published, I | passages of those suffering from this disease; 
don’t feel that I have a right to keep it out, as and the material coughed up by a patient with 
long as it isn’t a question of right or wrong. I | diphtheria is infectious material. In cases of 
don’t vote at all.” pulmonary consumption, the germ (also a bacillus) 

By Friday I had grown pretty nervous. The | is contained in material coughed up from the 
Monthly came out at noon. Not a word did I | lungs—sputa. 
hear until I was coming from “gym.” Then 
Lida called to me: 

“O Lute, you’re an anarchist, did you know it? 
Doctor Smith has been saying a lot of harsh | [N cholera and in typhoid fever the discharges 
things about your editorial.” from the bowels contain the germ, and are 

As nobody likes Doctor Smith, I didn’t mind | consequently infectious material. In smallpox 
this news, but I did feel queer when Mat came | and scarlet fever the germ is present in material 
from English to say that Miss Stuart was much | detached from the general surface of the body. 
displeased. I liked her. | Now the object of disinfection is to prevent 

That night Doctor Thorsen led chapel exer- | the extension of infectious diseases by destroying 
cises, and after the service he said, solemnly: —_| the specific infectious agents—germs—which give 

“T have a few words to say to the students. | rise to them; and this is accomplished by the 
Hitherto 1 have always found the pupils of this | use of disinfectants. Having, as I hope, made 
school ready to give an intelligent and appreciative this clear, I desire to call attention to the fact 
obedience to any commands it seems wise to lay | that the term disinfectant is popularly used in a 
upon them. That a new and deplorable senti- | much broader sense. 
ment has risen, I have a witness in this.” Any chemical agent which destroys or masks 

Then he began to read my editorial. Oh, how | bad odors is commonly spoken of as a disin- 
it sounded! Silly, unreasonable, rude! As if I | fectant, and there are a lange number of so-called 
thought the faculty didn’t know anything, and | “disinfectants” in the market which are simply 
the students ought to manage the school to please | deodorants, and which are entirely untrustworthy 
themselves ! | for the destruction of infectious materiai—that 

I could see the girls thought it was horrid, too. | is, of material containing living disease germs. 
They looked so astounded! It was all the worse These disease germs belong to the class of low 
because Miss Parke had given us an explanation | vegetable organisms—microscopic plants—known 
the night before, just as Jeannette had said she | as bacteria, which, as a rule, thrive better in the 


What Is a Disinfectant? 








would probably do. 

Doctor Thorsen paused at the end. In the 
hush I heard Barbara, who sat near me, whisper | 
to a girl: 

“Isn’t it dreadful? Iwas in town, you know, | 
when the Monthly was published.” 

That was the truth in words,—she had gone | 
to her aunt’s the night of the meeting,—but the 
real truth? I was so amazed, so shocked, I | 
didn’t really understand what Doctor Thorsen 
was saying, only I knew it was a scorching 
criticism of the editorial and the editors. 

I remembered there were nine of us, and I felt 
a thrill of relief. I looked at Lida Walwath, | 
and all my relief was gone. Her face was | 
burning red; and she was staring into her lap. | 

Doctor Thorsen saw her, and dear Miss Stuart. 


They thought she wrote it. All the girls around 


her were sure of it, and they looked at her | the year, as is the case in portions of Colorado, | the ordinary operations of the laundry is as safe | 


scornfully. 


done; I am just as sorry as you.” 

To think Barbara could be such a traitor! It | 
seemed as if I understood so many things in the | 
ght of that whisper and those reproachful looks. | 
No wonder she had no real friends; she had | 
robably served the others just that way some | 


time, | 


| darkness than when exposed to daylight; and 
some of them are quickly destroyed by exposure 
to direct sunlight. In experiments made by me 
in 1893 it was demonstrated that the cholera 
bacillus is infallibly killed by exposure to direct 
sunlight for an hour or two; and the distin- 
guished German bacteriologist, Dr. Robert Koch, 
has shown that the bacillus of consumption— 
tubercle bacillus—is destroyed by similar expo- 
sure in a time varying from a few minutes to 
several hours—depending upon the thickness 
of the layer of material in which it is embedded. 

As a result of this, it is evident that the 
material coughed up by patients with consump- 
tion, and containing tubercle bacilli in vast 
numbers, is far less dangerous to the community 
in regions where the patient can live out-of-doors, 


ture for their destruction. The typhoid bacillus 
|and the bacillus of diphtheria are killed by 
exposure to a temperature of one hundred €and 
| forty degrees Fahrenheit for ten minutes. In 
general, it may be stated that this temperature 
| is fatal to all the most important disease germs, 
with the exception of the tubercle bacillus, which 


of things that will stick in your memory longest. 
Take, for instance, an experience I had a few 
years ago. I expect I’ll forget lots of more 
important things before I forget that. 

“There wasn’t any railroad along the shore 
then, and all the little towns and the summer 
resorts depended on the shore beats, sometimes 
one and sometimes two, that plied up and down 


requires a somewhat higher temperature. | and carried freight and passengers. 


The facts stated furnish a scientific basis for 
practical disinfection, and it is evident that when 
sunshine is available no chemical agents are 
essential for the destruction of disease germs. 
Any article of food or drink which has been 
heated for a few minutes to something near the 

| boiling point of water is absolutely safe so far as 
any danger from disease germs is concerned ; and 





THERE SHE STOOD, WATCHING FOR US. 


“Some of those small places have good harbors 
and some you can’t get near in rough weather, 
although they have docks a quarter of a mile 
long. This place I am going to tell you about 
was one of that kind. 

“That summer Captain Jim Elliot and I, 
we bought the Kittie Clark. She was a stanch 
little craft, and we figured to run her ourselves 

and save expense. Ours was the only shore 
boat then. 

“One day early in the season we made this 
village I speak of on our way down and took 
on a passenger, a young boy who had con- 
sumption, and was going away to some 
sanitarium to see if his health wouldn’t 
improve. He didn’t look to me as if he would 
ever be any better in this world, but we 
brought him down, and he took the train and 
went wherever he was going. 

“Tt got along in the fall. The resorts were 
all closed and business was pretty near over 
for the season. It’s just about then we get 
our first and often our nastiest storms. The 
big freighters run longer, but we were not 
working for anybody that expected us to risk 
our lives for the sake of making another trip, 
sO we were ready to lay up. 

“When we were about starting up-shore, think- 
ing probably we wouldn’t make but one more 
trip, if here didn’t come this consumptive again, 
wanting to be taken home, and this time he was 
on his last legs, certain. 

“He did not look as though he would live 
twenty-four hours, and what made it worse, it 
was fixing for a spell of weather, and ’twas likely 
to be about all we wanted to do to run the boat, 
without taking care of any sick folks. 

“Still, it didn’t seem the square thing not to 
carry him, as he hadn’t any other way of getting 
home. So Captain Jim and I talked it over, and 
we got him aboard and into the captain’s berth, 


and where the sun shines nearly every day in | any article of clothing which has been put through | and there he stayed. 


“Then we got that spell o’ weather. It rained 


New Mexico, Arizona and California, than in| as if it had been placed for an hour in an| and blew and froze till everything on that boat 
Barbara was turning to this one and to that, | sections of the country where climatic conditions | expensive steam disinfector or immersed in a| was sheeted over with ice, her captain and 
every line in her face saying, “I didn’t want it | are unfavorable to an outdoor life, and where | strong disinfecting solution. 


the skies are clouded a considerable part of the 
time. 


The Dried-up Germs. 


| 


MAY be permitted, also, to call attention to the | 
favorable influence of an outdoor life in an | 


It will be seen that scientific investigations 
fully justify the practice of good housewives, 
who at frequent intervals expose their blankets 
and articles of woolen clothing which cannot be 
placed in boiling water without injury, to a 
prolonged sun-bath; who scald out milk-pans 
and kitchen utensils, and place them in the sun 


My thoughts came fast and mixed. Something | elevated and dry region, where the sun is rarely to dry; and who open up their sleeping apart- 
ould say, “Speak up!” then just as quick | obscured by clouds, upon patients suffering from | ments for the admission of sunlight and fresh 


~omething else would say, “Keep quiet!’ 

Then suddenly I was on my feet, saying, 
‘ Doctor Thorsen, I wrote that editorial, but I 
«id not intend it as it sounds.” 

Then I sat down, and the next moment I was 

aring at the aisle, for there stood Jeannette. 
_ “Doctor Thorsen,” she was saying, “although 
' did not write the editorial, I allowed it to be 
ublished, and I consider myself as much 
‘-sponsible for it as Miss Kirchner.” 

(nd she had objected with all her might! 
‘o have Jeannette stand by me—I felt almost 
spectable again. 

Doctor Thorsen didn’t glare any more; he 
Just said, mildly : 

“I should like to see Miss Kirchner and Miss | 





stages. 

Some disease germs, which are not killed 
outright by exposure to the sun’s rays, are greatly 
restrained in’ their development. This is true | 
of the bacillus of typhoid fever. Although it | 
has been shown by carefully conducted experi- | 
ments that certain disease germs are promptly 


| pulmonary consumption, especially in its early | air. The fresh air displaces the air which has 


been confined in the room, and sweeps out into 
the sunlight many disease germs which may be 
suspended in it. 


How Infectious Diseases May Travel. 


engineer included. We made out to keep headed 
up the lake, and that was about all. That little 
Kittie Clark would go ahead a bit, then she’d 
stop and kind o’ shiver as the sea took her, for 
all the world the way a horse will when it’s in 
mortal fear. Seemed as if she was something 
alive and fighting for every next breath in those 
smothering waves. Well, that was just the way 
with that sick boy. He laid there struggling to 
catch his breath, and the captain and [ we'd 
run in every few minutes to see if he was alive 
yet, and give him a swaller o’ water. 

“When I look back at that now, it seems like 
a kind of blurred-over nightmare, but one figure 
in it stands out clear enough. That was the 
boy’s mother. When we finally pounded our 


| way to within sight of this place where the boy 
O doubt it is largely due to the disinfecting | belonged, there she stood, watching for us, clear 


destroyed by the luminous radiations from the power of the sun’s rays that infectious dis- 
sun, and especially by those at the violet end of | easesare rarely, if ever, conveyed any considerable 
the solar spectrum, it is also true that the heat | distance through the air. A case of smallpox or 
rays play an important part in the destruction | of diphtheria or of typhoid fever across the street 
of harmful bacteria. | does not place the occupants of neighboring | 


out to the very end of that dock. She had a 
shaw] over her head, and the wind thrashed and 
switched her clothes as if it would tear ’em to 
tatters, but she appeared to lean ’way out over 
the water to get nearer to us. I don’t know as I 


This is partly due to the fact that certain | houses in any special danger, so far as the trans-| ever saw anything that seemed to mean more. 
mission of these infectious diseases through the | Course I knew well enough that we couldn’t 


disease germs are quickly destroyed by being 
deprived of all moisture—by desiccation. Thus 





air is concerned. But there are other ways in 





get into that place for hours, and she knew it 
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as well as we did. All we could do was to beat 





along up to Tawas and drop anchor there till the | way I do,” the engineer resumed, after a pause. | 
| “I suppose I sensed it more, my mother being 


weather cleared, and that’s what we did. 


“We were pretty near worn out with all we'd | 


been through, but we turned in and took care of 
that boy. We did all we could think of to keep 
life in him, and in about twelve hours, when 
things let up a little, we went back flying. 

“There was that woman standing out there 
looking, looking, as if she’d waited there all the 
while —she had, for all I know. We got her 
boy off all right, and he died in his own bed, with 
her tending to him. 
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ina wild, desolateregion AY yo 3? -. 

of southern Wyoming, 
fifty miles from the railroad, 
captured a little fat, furry, 
downy ball of pale yellow 
and white, not unlike a lion’s 
whelp. Its eyes were just 
open; it was too young to lap from a saucer at 
first; but after a few weeks it learned to lap milk, 
on which diet it grew up to be a docile and 
obedient cat, much beloved by all who knew it. 

Tom, as he was called, was of about the height 
of an English setter, but with a shorter, thicker 
body, covered with silky fur of bright amber 
on the back and sides; underneath and on his 
paws his coat was pure white, decorated with 
rings of black. He had an intelligent, pretty 
cat-face, lighted by big amber eyes, whose pupils, 
mere slits of black down the center, would 
widen and narrew according to his emotions, 
just like those of any other cat. 

Abner never taught Tom any “tricks” except 
that of jumping over a broom-handle, but the cat 
was very imitative, and tried to do many things 
that he saw his master do. Thus he often tried 
to drink from a dipper. He would sit up, take 
the dipper in his fore paws, and carry it toward 
his mouth, but he never succeeded in drinking 
the water, always spilling it on his front, where- 
upon he would fling dipper and all over his 
head. 

F®e slept “like a Christian,” for he would get 
into bed with Abner, put his head on the pillow, 
straighten out, and pull the covers up to his 
chin. But he purred so loud with satisfaction 
all the time he was awake in bed that Abner 
could not go to sleep until Tom’s purring ceased 
in slumber. 

At the first streak of daylight he would throw 
off the covers, spring into the air nearly to the 
ceiling and come down on Abner, if the man 
did not move out of the way or else get up. 

A great practical joker was Tom. All the 
dogs in the neighborhood were afraid of him, 
with good reason, and he knew it. How to get 
them to attack him was his problem. Some- 
times he succeeded by pretending to be crippled, 
and limped along to catch the dogs’ attention. 
Thinking their time for revenge had come, they 
would rush at him. Then he would suddenly 
sit up and knock them down with a single blow 
of his paw as fast as they came at him, even if 
there were eight or ten of them. 

Tom sat at the table with Abner during meal- 
times and ate from a plate, catching up bits of 
food and conveying them to his mouth on one 
claw in a manner considered very conventional. 
Abner had lived alone so many years that he 
had become somewhat free in his table manners, 


eo Ragner, a settler (@ @ 


and was accustomed to sop his bread in the | and the next morning they left the hotel and 
Tom, the mimic, followed his | made their way, under the guidance of a small 
master’s example in this particular, and was | boy, to the post-office store, where, they were 


gravy - dish. 


very expert in it, sinking his claws in a biscuit 
or a piece of bread, sopping it soberly in the 
dish, and returning it to his plate. 

Abner was of New England stock. He had 
come West from a small town in Connecticut, 
where his two sisters, Elizabeth and Olive, or 
“Ollie,” had remained for many years after he 
had migrated. 

When Miss Elizabeth was thirty-five and Olive 
about twenty-five he began to insist that they 
should pay him a visit. He hoped they wouid 
like Wyoming and stay with him. 

The twelve years since they had seen Abner 
seemed much longer to them, because he was 
such an indifferent letter- writer. There was 
plenty to write about, but he thought the little 
happenings of his life would not interest his 
correspondents, and so he had never mentioned 
Tom. 

“What would they care about a wildcat?” 
he reasoned. But now and then he made his 
letters more interesting by enclosing a money- 
order or a check, with the request that they buy 
some little presents for themselves to remember 
him by; for Abner had a big, generous heart, and 
he had prospered exceedingly in cattle. 

One day it occurred to him to go over and 
spend the night with Silas Hope, a ranchman 
who lived five miles away. Accordingly he 
saddled Mike, his favorite horse, opened a win- 
dow in the cabin so that Tom could come and go 
at his pleasure, and put things to rights a little, 
in case some wayfarer should come in while he 
was gone. 


It never occurred to him to lock the door. If 


any man in that locality had locked his door, 
it would have been considered an insult to all 
the other inhabitants of the place. Indeed, there 
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“I don’t know as I can make you see it the | 


dead. She died when I was little, mother 
did. There was a snarl of us boys. I used to 
wake up nights and hear her praying that the 
Lord would spare her till we got some bigger. 
Well, whenever I. get to thinking about that 
woman standing out there all alone, with the 
wind and the sleet and the mad lake itself beat- 
ing over her, it puts me in mind of mother. I 
expect somewhere she’s waiting with just that 
same look in her eyes.” 


was not a lock, bar or bolt on 
any door in all the settlement. 
Abner Ragner supposed that 
his cabin would be tenantless 
that night, but two unexpected 
visitors had for some days 
been on their way to make him 
a visit. After many talks, 
consultations and hesitations his two sisters in 
Connecticut had made up their minds to go out 
and see him. Olive had proposed writing to 
Abner and telling him 
when they would arrive 
at Medicine Bow, but 
Elizabeth interposed : 
“No, we'll arrive un- 
expectedly. I want to 
see just how he lives !’” 
They knew the mail 
was carried out to 
Abner’s settlement from 
the Bow on Tuesday of 
each week, and so timed 
their trip as to be able 
to ride out with the post- 
man. 
On a Monday evening 
they arrived at the Bow, 
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told, they could find Klondike, the mail-carrier. 

Once out in the crisp air and brilliant 
sunshine, the sisters looked about them in 
astonishment at the little streetless, yardless, 
fenceless, shadeless, grassless, treeless frontier 
town which clung close to the railroad. 

When they reached the store, they found 
Klondike busily engaged helping the merchant 
pack some boxes of provisions to take out to the 
settlement. 

He told them very cordially that they were 
more than welcome to ride out to Abner’s ranch 
with him, and he directed them to sit down on a 
case of overshoes until he was ready to start, 
which would be in a few minutes. 

The two women obeyed, watching the packing 
of the boxes with wonder. Surely a curious 
collection of things to be taken to a farming 
district, as they termed the settlement—such 
quantities of fruit and vegetables! When Klon- 
dike had finished putting up a large box of 
condensed milk and cream, Olive’s curiosity 
overcame her diffidence. 

“Are there no cows in Little Medicine?” she 
asked. 
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“Yes’m,” answered Klondike, respectfully, as 
he fitted a lid on the box, “there’s slobs and 
gobs of cows, but we ain’t much stuck on 
roundin’ ’em up nights.” 

The sisters, not understanding Klondike’s 
phraseology, looked at each other in silent 
perplexity and in some dismay. But when they 
were once out on the vast prairies their spirits 
rose. Looking back, they fancied the crest of | 
white on Elk Mountain resembled a stately mar- | 
ble palace, with turrets, towers and Corinthian 
pillars. 





They saw herds of antelopes feeding, and 





then, whisk! puff! the creatures vanished in 
the open like a whiff of smoke. At intervals 


| they came upon bleached skulls, the only 


reminders of the vast herds of buffalo that once 
fed on the table-lands ; or the desiccated carcasses 
of sheep, which had perished miserably in the 
storms of winter. 

Looking backward, Klondike, with his whip, 
pointed out some of the surrounding towns, 
marked by puffs of bluish vapor hovering in 
the clear, dazzling atmosphere. The column of 
black at the right was Carbon, that next to it 
was Hanna, while far down at the left the tiny 
ring of smoke, like that from a man’s pipe, was 
Laramie. 

Before them the wonderful perspective held 
still greater surprises. A small white sunbonnet 
outlined against the blue became gradually 
transformed into a sheep wagon; in the remote 
distance they descried a wasp and two black 
ants, which on nearer acquaintance proved to 
be a man on horseback and two dogs. 

“Well,” sighed Elizabeth, at last, with the tone 
of one who admits a damaging truth, “there’s 
more sky in Wyoming than there is in Con- 
necticut.” 


“And more land,” added Olive. “I believe 


we shall always go on like this and never get 
anywhere. 


It is an unchanging earth and an 



















unchanging sky,” she continued, 
in an awed voice, “and I feel like 
a little worthless atom sandwiched 
between the two.” 

“There certainly is something in 
this country calculated to take the 
conceit out of one,” said her sister. 

Olive, overcome with drowsiness 
incidental to the high altitude, finally 
crept into the back of the wagon, 
where she slept with her head ona 
sack of dried apples. When she 
awoke, she was sure they had stopped all the time 
to rest the horses, for nothing was at all changed. 
The mountains, the plains, the sage, everything 
remained the same, while the gray broncos pushed 
forward tirelessly on their quick, round trot. 

It was between six and seven o’clock in the 
evening when the two women arrived before 
the door of Abner’s two-roomed log cabin. 
Elizabeth knocked. As there was no reply, she 
ventured to lift the latch. 

“Ab can’t be very far off, for the door’s 
unlocked,” said Olive, as Klondike drove away. 

“He’s probably working in the—in the fields,” 
remarked Elizabeth, doubtfully, glancing vaguely 
over the expanse of sage-brush. ‘“There doesn’t 
seem to be any garden,” she added, gravely, “‘not 
a sign of anything planted. I hope Abner isn’t 
getting shiftless.’’ 

“We'll have supper ready, anyway,” said 
Olive. “I’m simply famished.” 

Soon they built a fire, and set the table with 
fried bacon, tea, and a baked dish known in 
New England vernacular as “johnny -cake.” 
Not knowing when their brother would arrive, 
they decided to sit down at once, and were about 
to do so when they were frightened almost to 
fainting. ‘Tom leaped through the open window. 

They had seen wildcats in cages and in 
pictures. This one bore in his horrid mouth 
a struggling mountain-rat. : 

Elizabeth screamed, but Olive scrambled up a 
short ladder leading to the loft, where Abner 
kept his shotguns, ammunition and _fishing- 
tackle. She was speedily followed by her sister, 
and together they drew up the ladder. 

Tom, meanwhile, sat down and watched 
the erratic movements of his visitors without 
apparent emotion. He had probably planned 
to worry the rat for a while on the cabin floor 
before killing it; but on scenting the fried bacon 
and seeing that a feast was already spread, he 




















abandoned his intention, and by a dexterous 
shake broke the neck of his little victim. 
Of what followed, the Ragner sisters could 


speak afterward only with bated breath. The 
animal acted like one of the bewitched creatures 
of the old story-books that tell of men turned 
into cats by enchantment. Tom seated himseli 
at the table, helped ‘himself to bacon, sopped his 
bread in the gravy and ate it, piece by piece, from 
the end of a claw. 

Gradually a sensible idea stole into Olive’s 
mind. “He acts like a performing animal at : 
show,” she whispered. 

“Hush!” quavered Elizabeth, trembling. 

Tom, having finished his supper, went back t: 
his dead rat. Taking it up in his teeth, he ap 
proached a loose board in the floor, clawed it u; 
and deposited his quarry underneath, with th« 
evident intention of serving it at some futur 
repast. Next, he sat down in the middle of the 
floor and washed his face with painstaking care. 
Then he regarded the excited women in the lofi 
with a wide yawn that disclosed two rows oi 
horribly suggestive white, sharp teeth. 

He seemed to be buried in thought for a few 
minutes; then he approached the bed in th« 
corner, turned down the blankets, got in, put his 
head on the pillow, drew up the covers unde: 
his chin, and began to purr in loud, harsh gut- 
turals. One paw lay outside the cover, and the 
watchers could see the long claws alternate), 
tighten and relax with the rhythm of his song 
his mouth seemed stretched in a soporific smile 
as he sang himself to sleep. He had dined, he 
had washed, he was comfortably disposed in 
bed; what more could a reasonable cat wish : 
He was in a state of beatific somnolence. 

“Elizabeth,” said Olive, ““we are making fools 
of ourselves! That animal is tame.” 

“He may be tame,” said Elizabeth, doggedly, 
“and we may be fools, but I shall not expose my 
life to the caprices of any wild beast.” 

So saying, she doubled her feet in like a Turk, 
and leaned wearily against a rafter. 

“Tt reminds me of Little Red Riding Hood,” 
went on Olive. “ ‘What sharp teeth you have, 
grandmother !’ ”’ 

“You ought to: be ashamed of yourself for 
joking when our lives are in danger!” snapped 
Elizabeth. 

The loft was narrow and incommodious and 
their positions were cramped and painful. 

“I’m going to risk a descent, anyway,” said 
Olive, at last. “I’m suffering here, and 1 don’t 
believe the creature will hurt me.” 

She softly but resolutely put down the ladder 
and descended. Seeing her sister was not 
devoured, Elizabeth finally followed. But they 
sat very quiet, bolt upright on the hard wooden 
chairs all night, starting convulsively ever and 
anon as Tom fitfully growled and snarled, 
pursuing imaginary game in his sleep. 

The sisters, holding hands and half-dead with 
fatigue, hailed with joy the first beams of dawn : 
but then they had a new scare, for Tom kicked 
off the covers, sprang to the very ceiling, and 
falling back on the bed, stood and glared at 
them. He seemed to hear something coming. 
Soon the sisters heard it, too—the hoofs of a 
horse. The horse stopped at the house, and a 
brown, bearded man entered. What was the 
horror of the women when the awful wild 
beast sprang up, put his fore paws on the man’s 
shoulders, and licked his face from brow to chin. 

“Down, Tom!” said Abner, good-naturedly. 

Then his eyes fell on his visitors, his astonish- 
ment becoming delighted recognition. He took 
them both in his arms at once, while veritable 
tears of joy rolled down his cheeks. He was so 
glad, so glad! But how did they get there” 
Were they not tired and hungry ? 

“T see you have made the acquaintance of m) 
pet wildcat,” he added. “I’m right glad Tom 
was here, for though there isn’t the slightest 
danger of your being disturbed by any one 
hereabouts, still the cat is so much company!’ 

“We're very, very hungry, Ab,” said Olive, 
who was half-laughing, half-crying with excite- 
ment and fatigue. ‘The cat ate up the supper, 
and we haven’t had anything since yesterda) 
noon’s luncheon.” 

“Yes, brother, and we’re about tuckered out, 
too,” added Elizabeth. ‘We sat up all night. 
The cat occupied the bed.” 

“Thunder!” ejaculated Abner, aghast. “What 
did you let him do that for? Why didn’t you 
pull him out ?”” 

The two women looked at each other shame- 
faced, embarrassed. Then Elizabeth straight 
ened up and replied with dignity : 

“Why, brother, it being your cat, we thought 
we’d just humor him, and let him do anything 
he pleased !”? 
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THE STORY OF AN AMBITION. 
By Minna Stanwood. 


E was called Bartholomew Beals, or “‘Bardy’ 
Beals. He was a bookkeeper, and used t 
live in Ashleyville. He happened to read on 
day that Lincoln and Horace Greeley an 
several other celebrities had picked up most o 
their learning by using odds and ends of tim: 
for reading and studying, and he thought it : 
fine idea. 
Soon after he chanced to run across anothe 
article which stated that Grote, the famou- 
English historian, was a banker by occupation 
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who conducted all his historical study out of 
bank hours. 

“Splendid!” thought Bardy. Why, he had 
been fond of history himself, in school! He 
went to work at eight o’clock, had an hour’s 
nooning, stopped work at five. Doubtless he 
had more time of his own than most of those 
other men had had. Yes, he would study history. 
He might be the subject of a magazine article 
himself in a few years. 

One noon Bardy went down-town and bought 
the Chautauqua Course Greek history, looked it 
over that evening, was pleased with it, and put 
it in his bookcase, saying, “I’ll read that all 
through some evening when I feel like it.’ 

The next noon he bought “Pictures From 
English History,” spent another most delightful 
evening skimming it through, and put it on his 
shelf beside the Greek history, remarking to 
himself that he would certainly read the “Pic- 
tures” more carefully some morning, when he 
was fresh and felt like it. 

He began to feel very learned now. He bought 
Liddell’s ‘History of Rome,” and rather looked 
down on people who had no taste for such things. 

At birthday time Bardy’s mother gave him 
Ridpath’s “American History” for a present. 
She was so proud that her boy loved history, 
the dear, believing mother! Bardy was greatly 
pleased with his gift, and set it up on his shelf 
with a fresh determination to try to get about 
reading some of those books. They did look 
attractive there in the case, and so scholarly ! 

By Christmas time most of Bardy’s friends 
and relatives had heard what a devoted historian 
he had become, and some of them set about 
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encouraging such a desirable predilection. The 
brothers and sisters “clubbed together” and 
bought him a ten-volume set of Gibbon, a cousin 
sent him a Green’s “Shorter History,” his father 
gave him a “Compendium of Universal History,” 
and his Bible-class teacher presented him with a 
copy of Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” 

He had quite a library now. His mother was 
very careful about dusting the books; but after 
a while she began to suggest, very gently, “Bardy, 
dear, don’t you think you ought to begin to read 
your histories a little bit ?”” 

And Bardy would answer, cheerfully, “Oh, 
yes, mother, I’m going to. I haven’t just felt 
like it yet, but I shall. You'll see.” 





That was fifteen, no, it was twenty years ago. 
Bardy has that historical library yet. 
knows just as much history as he did twenty 


years ago. At least, he does not know any | 
more. For the time never came when he felt | from a safe place into an overwhelming, deadly | 
precisely like reading history, and he never | 
thought he could read it if he did not feel like it. | 


He was always too tired or too busy or too 
something, and there were always such a lot of 
the popular new books around that he somehow 
got in the way of reading these instead. 

Then mornings and evenings the other men on 
the train were reading the daily papers, and he 


would look peculiar reading history; and at | 
noon a man likes to loaf a little and look into the | however, in any position to make suggestions. | 


shops after lunch. It rests his mind. 
Perhaps Bardy had never happened to hear 
that aphorism of the Southern preacher: “Any- 


body can do a thing he feels like doing, but it 
takes a true man to do a thing when he doesn’t 
feel like doing it.” 











N order to reach Lake Kami- 
chou, where Ellerton had his 
adventure, you take train at 

Quebec for the back country, and 
when you have been ‘olted over 
two hundred miles or more of 
that rickety road, you are put off 
in a wilderness of pine and tangled 
underbrush — in the dusk a for- 
saken, ghostly place— fearfully 
silent when the train has puffed 
out of hearing. Thence you goby 
canoe down a tortuous, fussy little 
stream—dodging boulders, picking 
the way through noisy rapids, paddling labo- 
riously through long stretches of slow, black 
water—until you sweep out into the head waters 
of the Kamichou. In the twilight you make the 
lower end of the lake, where you find hard 
ground and a clear space to pitch your camp. 
If you love this patch of unspoiled wilderness as 
some men do, you look back over the quiet 
water, and upon the wooded shores, which rise 
to the sky, now all aglow, and you know that you 
are happy to have escaped for a time from the 
life you have left in the cities. 

“TI have heard you say, Ellerton,” said I, one 
evening, when the day’s fishing had been well 
done and we were loafing blissfully on the 
shore, “that you had an adventure here.’ 

“About sixty seconds long,” said he. 





“Not long enough to turn a man’s hair gray,” | 


said I, with a laugh. 

“TI don’t know about that,” he responded, 
soberly. “I don’t know about that. Seconds 
seem to be very long sometimes. A minute is not 
like a minute when death stares you in the face.” 

“But you escaped,” said I. 

“That’s the ridiculous part of it,”’ said Ellerton. 

“Well,” said I, “‘you’ve time to tell the story 
before we take a swim.” 

“Swim!” said he, with a shudder. “I think 
T’ll not go in to-night. I’ve already recalled 
vividly enough the minute of horror I had off the 
point there.’ 

“And that is the story ?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “‘you’re right. It was my first 
summer on the Kamichou, when I was in happy 
ignorance of how dense a real Kamichou fog 
may be. I was here with Jack Black, of our 
company, who had made this his fishing-ground 
for years. I was his guest, in fact, and therefore 
bound in politeness to follow where he led. We 
had spent the early part of the afternoon whip- 
ping the streams above Moose Brook, and we 
had come slowly down the lake, casting from the 
boat, turn about, until we were a mile above 
the point, and well out over deep water. Then 
we let the boat drift, and both took to fishing. 

“Tt had been lowering all day. Dull clouds 
hung in the sky from the hills to the hills, and 
turned the waters of the lake black. It was 
hot, gray, damp—oppressively ‘muggy,’ indeed, 
as Jack had said. It was not long before a 
roll of thunder sounded from the northeast. 
Then on the instant a certain nervous depres- 
sion, which invariably falls upon me with the 
approach of a storm, strongly asserted itself; and 
I looked about in some apprehension. 

“ Jack,’ said I, ‘it’s going to blow hard, 
probably; it’s going to rain hard, anyway. I 
think we’d better pull in.’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’ said Jack. 
us,? 

“Black clouds were crowding up from the 


‘Rain won’t hurt 











northeast. I could readily dis- 
tinguish them from the unbroken | 
gray of the sky overhead, and it | 
seemed to me that a wind had torn | 
their edges to tatters. The rain 
had hidden the hills, and I could 
see it sweeping over the lake 
toward us. 

“We caught only the edge of 
the storm, however. It was noth- 
ing more, after all, than a heavy 
summer shower. It cleared the 
sky for a time and left the water 
unruffled. We were drenched, to 
be sure, and I had the boat to bail out, but we 
were well content; and so 
we fished on until the evening 
came down, and I caught 
sight of the first star. 

“Now, Jack,’ said I, ‘we 
had better get in.’ 

“Jack is at this moment 
somewhere in the interior of 
Newfoundland, where the 
mosquitoes are as big as 
horse-flies, and gather, so the 
visitors say, in clouds which 
darken the sun. The salmon 
are proportionately large and 
plentiful. That man is after 
them. Neither distance, 
hardship nor expense can 
dampen the ardor with which 
he pursues the game fish. 
You will not wonder, then, 
when I say that all the polite 
persuasion I could bring to 
bear upon him on this occa- 
sion was of no effect. 

“*Your wife will be grow- 
ing anxious,’ said I, at last. 

** “Oh, no,’ said he, placidly, 
‘she won’t expect me for an 
hour yet.’ 

“We were then half a mile 
offshore—just beyond the edge of the sand-bars. | 
The lower end of the lake, here, for something | 
less than half a mile from the outlet, is not at any 
place more than four feet deep, and in many spots | 
it is much less than that. The shallows are | 
many acres in extent, though to all appearances, 
when the water is turbid, the depth might be | 
unfathomable. Beyond, through all the twelve 
miles of the lake, it is deep—even to within a | 
few yards of the shore. 

“We were lying, as I say, just beyond the | 
sand-bars, when I saw a thick, white mist begin | 
to creep from the shore out upon the water. | 
Then it seemed to gather in all directions about | 
us; but the heaviest cloud came across from the | 
marsh-lands in the west. 

“Tt was an inoffensive thing at first, and I 
saw no danger in it. It lay close to the water—a | 
fleecy, white cloud, sweeping gracefully toward | 
us. It was only when we were enveloped— | 
when the shore line had become indistinct and, | 
growing dimmer yet, disappeared—that I was 
startled by the thought that there might be some 
difficulty in making land. 

“<‘T say,’ I called to Jack, in alarm, ‘you | 
know your way about here pretty well, don’t | 
you ?” 

“Jack glanced up and a perplexed look over- 
spread his face. He gazed about him in every 
direction for a moment, but he saw nothing save 








And Bardy | on the water was all that we had to fear 
| have you not remarked how suddenly great perils 
in a twinkling, men pass 





| until he came to a full stop. 
| this way and that. 


a circle of black water about the boat and a white 


wall roundabout and overhead. 1 wondered 
which way the camp lay—even, in fact, which 
way the shallows lay. I was utterly confused. 


The breeze had failed, and there was no percep- | 


tible current. Nowhere was there visible any 
object by which our position might be fixed. 

“‘T think,’ said I, ‘that the boat was heading | 
due north when last I saw the shore, but I’m not 
certain. 
rate.’ 

“*Why,’ said Jack, confidently, ‘I know this 
lake so well that I could smell my way ashore, 
if there was no other way.’ 

“We were in no danger whatever. At most, 
it appeared, the discomfort of spending a night 
But 
may come? How, 
danger? And how the situation may be precipi- 
tated by the very slightest miscalculation ? 

***Now I’ll row you ashore,’ said Jack, as he 


| put up his fishing-tackle and took the oars. 
He pulled | 


“He began to turn the boat about. 
vigorously on his left oar and backed water quite 
as energetically with his right. This he kept up 
for a much longer time than I thought sufficient 
to turn the boat’s head to the south. I was not, 


The power in Jack’s strokes gradually decreased, 
He gazed intently 
Then, finding nothing to 
arrest his eye, he turned suddenly to me. 

***Which way does she head now ?’ he asked. 

*‘T think you have turned too far.’ 

“*T don’t think I have turned far enough,’ 
said he. 

“If you were to row on a straight course as 
she heads now,’ I said, ‘you would land some- 
where near the head waters of the lake.’ 

“Jack rowed doggedly on the course of his 
choosing for half an hour or more without 


| developing anything to give us a clue to our | 


whereabouts. Night added to the obscurity. 
We might have been on a shoreless waste of 
water for all that we were able to see. The mist 
made the night impenetrable. I could but dimly 
distinguish Jack’s form, although he sat not more 
than five feet from me; soon I could not see 
him at all. At last he lifted his oars and, as I 


| inferred, looked over the bow. 


***Tt’s a wonder,’ he said, ‘that they don’t show 
a light at the camp.’ 

***T still think your course is wrong,’ said I. 
‘At any rate, no torchlight at the camp could 
possibly penetrate this mist. Had we not better 
decide to lie here until morning ?’ 


“*We can’t do that,’ Jack answered, with a 


**1 KNOW 


THIS LAKE SO WELL 


kind of fierceness in his tone. ‘My wife would 
be too anxious. We must make the camp.’ 

“T heard the oars rattle in the rowlocks and 
the splash of the blades in the water. The boat 
| moved forward. Jack was rowing strongly— 
almost angrily. It was plain that he was losing 
his temper. It is hard enough fora man to walk 
in a straight line with his eyes blindfolded ; it is 
much harder to row a straight course over smooth 
water in the dark. No inexperienced man can 
do it. He fails to realize that his right arm is 
much stronger than his left ; even though he may 
do this, he cannot measure out equal strength to 
his arms. I was reasonably certain that Jack 
was rowing in a wide circle. When his breath 
came in gasps and his strokes were slow and 


| labored, I said: 


“*T et me have a go at it, Jack.’ 

** All right,’ said he, ‘we’ll change. 
you'll have better luck than I? 

* ‘Be careful,’ said I. ‘We’re over deep water 
here.’ 


“He let the oars swing to the side, and I made | 


ready to steady the boat. Iheard him rise. The 
boat rocked a little. He is a heavy man, and 
somewhat unsteady on his feet. It was so dark 
that I could not see him; only then did I know 
that he was on his feet, waiting for me. I 


| rose in the stern myself, and with the utmost 
| caution advanced a step, stretching out my hands 





It was most certainly northerly, at any | 


THAT I COULD SMELL 


Perhaps | 
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as I did so. I swayed to the left—fairly lurched. 
Have you never, in deep darkness, suddenly felt 
a loss of power to keep your equilibrium? You 
| open your eyes to their widest. Nothing is to be 
seen. You have no longer, if I may so phrase 
it, a sense of perpendicularity. You sway this 
| way and that, groping for something to keep you 
from falling. Thus I felt. 

**Are you ready ?’ said Jack. 

** All ready,’ said I. 

“T made a second step forward ; ag 


| 


sain the boat 


rocked, again the darkness confused me, and I 
had to regain my balance. In that pause it 
struck me with unpleasant force that we were 


both poor swimmers, weighted with great fishing 


boots ; and I recalled that we had seen the boat 
sink, although she was empty, when we had 
washed her out, the day before. ‘If she were 


full of water now,’ I thought, ‘she would flutter 
from under our feet.’ A third half -crawling 


| advance brought me within reach of Jack. He 
caught my outstretched hands and drew me 

| forward until we were very close. 

| « ‘Look out!’ he cried. 

| “] had crept too far to the right. The boat 


teetered alarmingly. We caught each other about 


the middle and crouched down waiting, rigid, 
until she had come to an even keel. 

“ ‘Now!’ said Jack. 
“T made the attempt to pass him. The 


foothold was uncertain ; the darkness was incon- 
ceivably confusing. I moved to the side, but so 
great was my agitation that I miscalculated, and 
| the boat tipped suddenly under my weight. The 
| cold water swept over the gunwale. I should 
| have fallen bodily from the boat had it not 
been for Jack’s strong clutch upon my arm. In 
| the light we might have steadied ourselves ; in the 
dark we could not. Jack drew me back—but 
too hurriedly, too strongly, too far. The side of 
| the boat over which I had almost fallen leaped 
high in the air and the opposite gunwale was 
submerged. Jack released me, and I collapsed 
into a sitting posture in the bottom. Instinctively 
I grasped the gunwales, and endeavored frantic- 
ally to right the boat. I felt the water slowly 
curling over. 

“ She’s sinking,’ said Jack, quietly. 

**Ves!’ I gasped. 

“The boat sank very slowly, gently swaying 
from side to side. I could see nothing, and all 
I could hear was the gurgle and hissing of the 
water as it curled over the gunwales and eddied 
about the boat. I felt the water rise over my 
legs—creep to my waist—rise to my chest—and 
still ascend! I think through those seconds all 
my faculties were suspended, although one great 
problem was clear enough before me: If I could 
not row ashore, how could I swim ashore? 





MY WAY ASHORE.’’ 
Where was the land? A yard ora mile off? In 
which direction would it be best to strike out 


to make the most of the little strength | had? 
Could Jack take care of himself? If not, how 
could I best help him? ‘These questions were 
before me, but I was incapable of answering 


them. I had not one clear plan that I can now 
recall. I did not breathe. I did not move. I 
waited. The water rose to my shoulders—to my 


Then I felt a slight shock, 
There was a moment of 


neck—to my chin! 
and it rose no more. 
deep silence. 

“*We have grounded,’ said Jack, tremulously. 

“*Your course was right,’ said I. ‘We have 
been over the sand-bars all the time.’ ”’ 

Ellerton paused for a moment. He looked 
over the Kamichou, now almost covered by the 
| night, to the waters off the point. 

“Tt was just off the point, there,”’ he continued. 
“We had been rowing in a circle over the 
shallows—probably very seldom in deep water. 
We sank in three feet and a half of water. It 
was not difficult to make the land. We lifted the 
boat and turned the water out of her. Then we 
waded ashore, guided by the depth of the water, 
| and dragged the boat after us. In half an hour 
we were at the camp. As I said in the begin- 
ning,” Ellerton concluded, “the escape was the 
ridiculous part of the adventure. But sixty 


seconds sometimes make more than a minute.”’ 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Census Office is to be made permanent, 
instead of a new creation each ten years. 
This is appropriate. The stream of events, such 
as births, marriages and deaths, which supply 
material for statistics, is continuous. 
puctas Eliot of Harvard speaks in his 
annual report of the invention of the card 
catalogue by Ezra Abbot, when he was assistant 
librarian of the university forty years ago. 
Invention does not always have a commercial 
side. In Doctor Abbot’s case, as the president 
remarks, ‘‘An indispensable tool in modern 
industries, trades and professions was provided 
. . . by aman of learning, who had no business 


object whatever in view.’’ 
M easy geographical metaphor is that Porto 
Rico is a sea-king, gharding the United 
States upon the southeast,.and holding in his 
hand a glittering trident made up of the little 
isles, St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. That 
these Danish West Indies are about to become 
the property of the United States is, since the 
signing of the treaty between Denmark and our 
own government, only a matter of ratification by 
the Senate and the payment of five million dollars. 


Ao of Frankfort, Germany, has bequeathed 

to that city the sum of. five hundred thou- 
sand marks, the interest upon it to be used in 
researches respecting the cause of cancer. It is 
probable that more work in laboratories and 
elsewhere has that purpose in view than at any 
previous time. ‘The triumphs of the quiet 
laboratory are in contrast with the victories of 
the thunderous battle-field, but who shall say 
that the conqueror of pitiless disease is not 
worthy to be ranked with the world’s greatest 
generals ? es 


i. spite of war abroad and taxes at home, Great 
Britain found something to be thankful for 
last year. A London periodical, soberly noting 
that “the maize plant from America” has long 
been grown in English gardens “for decorative 
purposes,” observes that “‘for eating in the green 
state the cobs now find a growing demand at the 
large hotels in the West End.” This means that 
the mother country has discovered green corn, 
and will henceforth use it “for decorative pur- 
poses” after the American style—cob in hand. 


M= frequently build more wisely than they 
know. The managers of a group of 
Western railroads are planning to send a thou- 
sand agents into the States east of the Mississippi 
to persuade people there to settle on the three 
million acres of unoccupied fertile land in south- 
ern California, Texas and western Louisiana. 
The railroad men are seeking to build up business 
for themselves by developing the country; but if 
they succeed in attracting the unemployed or the 
poorly paid from the large cities, as they hope to 
do, they will assist in solving the problem of 
municipal government, and benefit the nation at 
large more than they help themselves. 
Church Temperance Society of New York 
during the past year has served nearly four 
hundred thousand hot ten-cent meals from the 
lunch-wagons. Seventeen free ice-water foun- 
tains were maintained with the profits. The 
peripatetic coffee-vans sent out by this society 
are no less successful, from both the financial 
and the humane point of view. Hostesses order 
a van to furnish hot coffee to coachmen waiting 
outside their doors. Vans are sent to all fires 
where the firemen are long on duty ; and in bitter 
weather they furnish warmth and refreshment 
to motor-men at different parts of their route. 
The idea that the temptations of the saloon can 
best be met by better food, harmless drinks and 
bright club-rooms is fortunately gaining ground. 


i be astonishing breadth and variety of the 
work of Edward Everett Hale appears most 
strikingly in the list of organizations which are 
to join in the celebration of his eightieth birthday, 
on April 3d. They include the Loyal Legion, 
Harvard University, Dartmouth College, the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston Latin 
School, Massachusetts Historical Society, Hamp- 
ton Normal School, Tuskegee Institute, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Bostonian 
Society, Twentieth Century Club, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Merchants’ Club, Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, Lend-a-Hand Society 
and the newspapers of his home city. Religion, 
literature, philanthropy, education, politics and, 
indeed, everything that makes for good citizen- 
ship, bear the marks of Doctor Hale’s intelli- 
gence and tireless energy. The coming tribute 
to him is only a public acknowledgment of what 
he has done. ae 
‘ye-- wanted to know “upon what meat 
doth this our Cesar feed that he is 
grown so great.” Some antiquarian has been 
making an investigation into the diet of the New 
England Cesars, including Governor Winslow, 
Daniel Webster and others. He finds that they 
or their ancestors breakfasted on hasty pudding, 
pea soup flavored with pork, squash, turnips and 
onions; dined on the same with rye pudding, 
brown bread and an occasional fowl, and supped 
on fresh fish with vegetables. But Cassius did 
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not really think that greatness had its root in 
meat and drink, for he said, “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is . . . in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings,” after declaring that “men at some time 
are masters of their fates.” He was right. It 
was not pea soup and rye bread in the East that 
made Webster; nor was it salt pork in the West 
that raised Lincoln until he overtopped all others 
in his generation. 


hen Senator Hoar desired to indicate one 

day that he thought the time of the Senate 

was being wasted in profitless discussion of the 
Revolutionary War, he asked Senator Cullom, 
who had called for an executive session, to desist 
long enough for him to make a speech on “Mary 
Queen of Scots.” The word “Laughter” is 
inserted after the remark in the report in the 
Congressional Record, and the reader is thus 
enabled to receive the same impression that the 
speaker’s tone and manner made on those who 
heard him. Otherwise, some one poring over 
the heavy volume a half-century hence might 
comment on the peculiarity of a Massachusetts 
Senator who wanted to talk on such a subject 
at a busy moment. Letter-writers often find 
their most facetious sentences taken with entire 
seriousness, because the twinkle they have in the 
eye when writing them does not get into the ink. 
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RICHES. 


No bondage to the world—but mine 
In trust for pur; s divine. 
— Sir John Bowring. 
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AN EXPANDING GOVERNMENT. 
uring President Washington’s adminis- 
tration there were only five executive 
departments—those of the Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
of War, Attorney-General and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The growing needs of the nation, and the 
expansion of the government in directions not 
at first foreseen, may be traced in the gradual 
creation, first of new boards, bureaus and com- 
missions charged with duties, and then the 
establishment of new departments as the old 
departments became unmanageable because they 
‘were encumbered by too many branches of 
the public service, or by duties which were 
manifestly incongruous. 

Since Washington’s time a Secretary of the 
Navy, a Secretary of the Interior and a Secretary 
of Agriculture have been added to the Cabinet. 
Now it is proposed to create a Department 
of Commerce and Labor, to which are to be 
transferred various bureaus from three of the 
older departments. The Senate has already 
passed the bill establishing the department. The 
Cabinet may hereafter be enlarged by the forma- 
tion of still another department, which will have 
jurisdiction over matters connected with Amer- 
ican “‘dominions beyond the seas.” 

A man cannot wear the clothing of a boy, nor 
can a nation of nearly eighty million people 
get on with the equipment which was ample for 
a nation of eight millions. Comparisons of the 
present cost of government with that of an earlier 
day are misleading when they fail to take into 
account the fact that we are a more numerous 
people, and that we have more things to do and 
more ways of spending money than formerly. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Ihe resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which the Senate passed a few weeks ago, 

reveals a singular omission in the organic law. 
The proposal was originally presented four years 
ago by Senator Frye, at the instance of one of 
his constituents. It has since been taken up 
by Senator Hoar, the chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and under his leadership the Senate 
adopted it. 

The Constitution provides that in the event 
of the removal of a President from office, by 
reason of death, resignation or inability, the 
Vice-President shall succeed him, and that in case 
of the removal of both, Congress may declare 
by law what officer shall then act as President. 
It makes no provision for the event of the removal 
of a President elect. 

There is an interval of nearly two months 
between the casting of the electoral vote in 
January and the inauguration in March. What 
would have happened if Mr. McKinley had died, 
say one year ago, on February 27,1901? Who 
would have been inaugurated on March 4th? 

Most people would answer, “Mr. Roosevelt, 
the man who was then Vice-President elect.” 
Probably he would have taken the office, but 
the Constitution does not so provide. It merely 
makes an actual Vice-President eligible in case 
of the removal of an actual President. 

But who would have become President on 


velt had been removed by an assassin on that 
day? Neither the Constitution nor the law 
makes provision for that event. 

To give Congress power in such cases to 
prescribe by law for the succession is the object 
of Senator Hoar’s resolution, which must be 
passed by both Houses of Congress by a two- 
thirds vote and ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths—that is, thirty-four—of the States. 

Since there is no opposition to the proposition, 





March 4th if both Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roose- | la’ 





and because the country has lately had a fresh 
reminder of the importance of guarding the 
succession to the presidency, the proposed clause 
is likely to receive the approval of both Con- 
gress and the States, and to become the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 
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A CELESTIAL VIEW. 


The glory of the evening sky 
Gives wings that Genius dare not try. 
David Johnson. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


o church-going person whose memory 
compasses a period of twenty-five years 
can have failed to notice the change 

which has taken place in the relation of music 
to public worship. 

“The change is still going on. More and more 
the organ and the choir are coming to be regarded 
not merely as agreeable and edifying accessories, 
but as legitimate and valuable means of religious 
expression. Even the descendants of the Puritan 
churches recognize the fact, and most of them 
now have their organists, choir-leaders and music 
committees. 

The new order of things is not without its 
possibilities of friction and disappointment. A 
few weeks ago one of the best-known organists 
and composers of sacred music in America 
resigned his position in a Brooklyn church 
because he desired more artistic freedom and 
latitude than he could have in making up the 
musical programs for the Sunday services. 

There are many who will sympathize with 
him. It is easy, on the other hand, to point out 
the danger of leaving the whole matter of music 
to the organist or choir, or even to the 
music committee, unless the minister be a 
member of that committee, or in something like 
control over it. Probably there are few observing 
persons of good taste who have not winced under 
the infliction of flippant words or of inappropriate 
music from the choir seats. 

The minister is not always a good judge of 
what is proper and what is improper in church 
music. Nevertheless, he usually exercises some 
restraint. There is consequently an advantage 
in cooperation between the minister and those 
who furnish the music. It is creditable to the 
good sense of both parties that such cooperation 
usually exists. If only it is recognized that 
neither musical excellence nor literary beauty is 
alone to be considered, but that appropriateness 
to the occasion and ability to supplement or 
reenforce the sermon are qualities of quite as 
much moment, there need be no heartburnings. 
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“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT!” 


t has been pointed out as one of the most 
remarkable things in connection with Mr. 
Marconi’s success in telegraphing with- 

out wires across the Atlantic that the world 
accepted the news practically without question. 
Some of the most cautious scientists still think 
that the conditions were not such as to exclude 
the possibility of error; yet no one doubts 
Mr. Marconi’s belief in his own success, and the 
most skeptical do not venture to regard the feat 
as beyond the bounds of possibility. 

What progress the world has made since 
Morse, in 1844, established his telegraph -line 
between Baltimore and Washington! The first 
words to flash over it at the public trial were, 
“What hath God wrought !’’—a perfect expres- 
sion of the reverent wonder of mankind at this 
new subjection of eternal forces to the human 
will. 

It was twenty-two years before the Atlantic 
eable was in continuous successful operation. 
Since then have come the telephone, electric 
locomotion, and a thousand inventions which 
have made the world a different place in which to 
live. And we take them all as matters of course. 
To the children born this year the automobile 
will always be as familiar an object as the rail- 
road-train has been to their parents. 

The element of surprise seems destined to fill 
a smaller and smaller place in the world; but 
with it let us not lose all of that reverent wonder 
with which our fathers saw the beginning of our 
new age. 
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A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


or more than three months, beginning on 
F October 23d, the building in the City of 
Mexico that was once the viceroy’s palace 
was the assembling place of the Pan-American 
Conference. Within the hall hung a shield, 
bearing the inscription, “Pax, Lex,” which told 
the purpose of the congress. Officially commis- 
sioned delegates from nineteen American repub- 
lics were in attendance to devise measures for 
the promotion of peace and the recognition of 
Ww. 
Perhaps the splendid hospitality with which 
the Mexican government entertained the congress 
disinclined the delegates to hasten their work. 
They certainly took time for their deliberations. 
Nevertheless the time was not wasted, for the 
delay afforded an opportunity to reconcile differ- 
ences which might otherwise have proved 
hopeless. On one or two occasions the simple 
device of adjourning overnight cooled the temper 
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Readers of The Companion are already 
familiar with the decisions reached by the 
congress regarding arbitration, the settlement 
of claims, the proposed Pan-American railway) 
and other subjects discussed. The decisions are 
not binding upon the governments represented, 
but some of them will doubtless form the basis 
of future laws and treaties, and will promote 
peace on the two continents of America. 

The main thing, however, is not the particular 
conclusions reached, nor even the ultimate results 
in national and international law. The con- 
ference was notable because it was, in a more 
real sense than any former assembly, a congress 
of nations. The proceedings resembled those of 
a State legislature. ‘The members were delegates 
of sovereign states, and not of cities or counties, 
but in the manner of a senate or a house of 
representatives they discussed measures affecting 
their common interests, disputed, compromised, 
and finally agreed. ‘They made international and 
not state law. We might even liken the assem- 
bly to the convention of 1787 that formed our 
own Constitution. 

In that respect the conference in Mexico made 
an epoch in the history of the world. It did not 
insure peace in South America, nor did it enact 
law which will be immediately recognized as 
binding upon the nations represented ; but it did 
point out the way in which, possibly centuries 
hence, the federation of all nations may be 
constituted. 
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A VICTORY. 


n an address before the National Educational 
Association a year or two ago, Doctor Barr, 
the chief physician of the Pennsylvania Training- 
School for Feeble-Minded Children, showed a little 
ball which he considered the most valuable thing 
in his exhibit. To one who did not know, it was 
nothing but a poorly made toy; to the trained 
mind of the physician it was the symbol of a 
splendid victory over one of life’s saddest prob- 
lems. 

The ball was made by a boy whose pitiful inheri- 
tance placed him in next to the lowest grade of 
mentality. As usual in such cases, he was violent 
and ungovernable, and had to be constantly 
watched to prevent his injuring himself or others. 
When one of his passionate rages seized him, and 
he could find nothing else to destroy, he would 
vent his anger by tearing his own clothing to 
pieces. 

His teacher, a woman of rare patience, watched 
him closély. “One day she sat beside bim and 
began tearing some old linen into strips. 

“See, Willie,” she said, “let us tear some pretty 
strips and lay them so.” 

The boy looked on in amazement. Was not this 
the very thing that he had been reproved for 
doing? Why, she was playing his game—his, the 
only one, poor child, that he had ever known. 
Puzzled but interested, he, too, began tearing the 
strips and laying them in order in the strange, 
new way. 

Then one day his teacher began drawing the 
threads from the strips. The boy followed her 
slowly. For weeks he found amusement in draw- 
ing the threads, his poor violent nature growing 
steadily quieter. Then she taught him to tie the 
threads together and make a long string, a task 
which it took him months to learn, but mean- 
time his poor attendants were having breathing 
space. 

Then another wonderful step was taken. He 
learned to wind the string, and when it was all 
wound his teacher covered it for him, and there 
was a complete ball made by the feeble hands 
that before had only destroyed. Even this was 
not quite the end. By months of patient teaching 
he learned to knit. Now, indeed, the marvelous 
revolution was accomplished. To the day of his 
death his great happiness was to knit caps for the 
children whom his one old impulse had been to 
destroy. 

Professor Hanus declares that the aim of all 
education is to prepare for complete living. To 
live completely, as he defines it, means “to be as 
useful as possible and to be happy.” The problems 
of sin and suffering are beyond man’s deepest 
wisdom; between the splendid trained intellects 
and hearts of the world and a poor, feeble-minded 
child in an asylum there seems indeed “a great 
gulf fixed.” Yet—apply to that pitiful life Pro- 
fessor Hanus’s definition! Who can doubt that 
when “The Master of all good workmen” reviews 
the work of His servants, Willie and the teache! 
whose unwearying patience taught him the way 
to happiness and service shall alike hear th: 
words, “Well done?” 
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TO FILL THE VACANT PLACE. 


t was a large family to which Ruth and Mario! 
belonged. Ruth was only nine years old, bul 
Marion was two years younger, and there wei 
children younger still, so that Marion missed bot! 
the distinction of being the “‘baby” and the atten- 
tion that Ruth claimed as eldest girl. Marion wa* 
a quiet child, too; she seldom did things that 
provoked remark; so she was the one whom 
strangers noticed last, and in the big house tha! 
overran with childish mirth and seemed alway: 
echoing children’s voices she was only “one © 
the family.” 

Then Ruth died. It was hard at first to realiz: 
what that meant. Never was a child who ha: 
seemed more thoroughly alive. She had been a 
the front of family doings, always busy, alway 
merry. Empty of her voice, lacking the sound 0 
her nimble feet, the home was a desolate place. 

But some sure instinct told Marion what to d 
in those dark days. She felt that she was th 
eldest daughter now, her parents’ chief reliance 
even though she was only seven years old. Th: 
quiet child ‘“‘came forward,” growing at once moi 
talkative and more energetic. In a hundred way 
she wooed her father and mother from their gri¢ 





of disputants and opened a way for compromise. 








diverting their attention to the doings of herse 
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and the others. She was thoughtful still, but 
er thoughtfulness had borne the fine flower of 
consideration. 


“J don’t know what we could have done without | 


Marion,” the mother told a friend, when Ruth had 
heen dead ayear. “She used to keep to herself so 
losely that we did not realize she was a born 
\-ader; but she is. The other children never fuss 


wcause they ‘don’t know what to do’; they just | 


vo to her and she amuses them. She cures all the 
ttacks of sulks and harmonizes all the quarrels, 

and when her father and I are low-spirited she 

always finds something pleasant to tell us.” 

That did not mean that Ruth had been forgotten. 
‘he lost one never loses her place in the heart’s 
dearest memories. It meant that the real Marion 
had been found. 

In every large family there are children who 
seem to be, as it were, overshadowed by others 
who are prettier or more accomplished or more 
bold. Cireumstance, not design, wills it so—and 
sooner or later circumstance generally gives the 
quiet child a chance to prove her worth. Well for 
her and her associates if she has made the waiting 
time a time of patient preparation for the busier 
days! 


AN OLD-WORLD DAME. 


graphic sketch of an English great lady, Mrs. 
Greville Howard, comes from “Links With 

the Past,’’ a volume of reminiscences of English 
life in the nineteenth century, by Mrs. Charles 
sagot, herself a woman of distinguished position. 
All young people delighted in Mrs. Howard, and 


found her a most sympathetic and interesting | 


companion. She had had an excellent education, 
and had a man’s understanding with a woman’s 
tenderness, and the playfulness and simplicity of 
a child. Yetshe was keen as well, seeing through 
every one, and possessed of a great sense of humor. 

She was a good linguist and an excellent water- 
color artist. The last of her race, with all its 
simplicity and high breeding, she was far too much 
ofa gentlewoman to understand airs of any sort. 
Yet nobody would have taken a liberty with her. 

Levens was her favorite place. When there 
were many guests there she always dined in the 
old oak-paneled hall lighted by wax candles in 
brass sconces, and very picturesque she looked 
in her black dress, with her white face and snowy 
hair, and a large bouquet, arranged as a breast- 
knot, composed of old-fashioned flowers. 

She was never without these sweet-smelling 
clove carnations, cabbage roses, balm of Gilead 
jasmine, and so forth, of all which Old-World 
flowers the Levens gardens were and are full. 

Two bouquets a day were part of her toilet, and 
the old head gardener at Levens used to take the 
greatest pride in arranging the nosegays. 

As an instance of the quaint formality of man- 
ners in her youth, Mrs. Greville Howard told Mrs. 
Bagot that after playing all day with her cousins 


in London, a maid came to fetch her back to her | 


aunt’s, Lady Suffolk’s, house. She had to make a 
low courtesy to her cousins, and to say: 

“Ladies, I quit you with regret, though about to 
rejoin my grandmother.” 

What would be thought in these days of such a 
leave-taking from a little girl of twelve addressed 
to others of her own age? 
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WHERE THE TROUBLE WAS. 


ee children, whose education is in the 
hands of “advanced” experimehtalists, are 
the victims of every kindergarten fad and new- 
fangled method that pedagogy can devise. A boy 
who had been the patient of some school-teacher’s 


nonsense was brought by his mother to consult | 
The physician, says a New York | 


an oculist. 
paper, went about in the usual way to discover 
defects of vision. 

He placed a chart before the boy. The first 
word was “hat.” 

“Now read this word,” said the doctor. 

“Hhhuh-ah-tuhhbh,” gurgled the boy. 

“Then try this,” said the doctor, pointing to 
“big.” 

“Buh-ih-guhbh,” was the sputtering attempt. 

“Madam,” said the physician, ‘‘there is some 
trouble here that has nothing to do with the vision. 
The vocal organs seem to be affected.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered the mother, “the pronounced 
those words correctly!” 

“Pronounced them correctly!” 

“Yes; that was all right. That is the phonetic 
method he is taught in school. He used to speak 
and see as other people do before he began to 
learn this method.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, gravely, “send him 


to a good school or take him out of sehool and put | 


him to reading good books in clear type. Then 
there’ll be nothing the matter with his sight or his 
education, and he won’t talk like a bullfrog.” 


RECALLED. 


A= scene in the House of Commons 

between Gladstone and Disraeli is described 
by Harry Furniss, in his “Confessions of a Cari- 
caturist.” Disraeli had quoted a passage which 
he said oceurred in a speech made by Mr. Glad- 
Stone, who instantly denied having uttered the 
Words, 

“IT never said that in my life!” 

Disraeli stood silent. He put his hands behind 


] 
that stood on the table in front of him. Several 
s-conds went by, but he did not move. The 
tnembers looked from one to the other. Some of 
‘tem supposed that Disraeli was merely waiting 
!vr his opponent to apologize. 
\ ho had a habit of chatting volubly to his neighbor 
(uring any interruption of this sort, made no sign. 

\ minute passed, but the sphinx did not move. 
!~wo minutes—the excitement in the House was 
ivlense. Several members rose and approached 
|)'sraeli, but he motioned them back. At length 
le spoke, 

Mr. Chairman,” and word for word he repeated 
(he passage from Mr. Gladstone’s speech in which 





s back and gazed fixedly at the despatch-box | 


But Mr. Gladstone, | 
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the disputed passage occurred. Then he paused 
and looked across at his rival. The challenge 
was not to be avoided, and Mr. Gladstone bowed 
to indicate that he acknowledged the utterance 
which he had forgetfully denied. 

The reason for Mr. Disraeli’s waiting had become 
apparent. He had simply gained time for his 
mind to begin with the crucial quotation and 
reeall the context of the speech backward from 
the end to the beginning. 


SWEET TRANQUILLITY. 


—, is not a characteristic charm of our 
progressive country, and it is restful even to 
read of the way they do things in a land where 
the dreadful verb “to hustle” is yet happily 
unknown. Such a land is Denmark; a wealthy, 
wise, industrious little country, but one that 
refuses to be hurried out of its accustomed pace. 
Mr. Jacob Riis, who has lately enlarged to a 
quartet the trio of famous Danes every American 
has heard of,—Hamlet, Hans Christian Andersen 
and Queen Alexandra are the others,—has given in 
his recent autobiography some refreshing glimpses 
of his native kingdom. 

The letter-carrier of his home village, he tells 
us, Saw a amiss in pausing on his rounds 
when he passed the bleaching-yard where his wife 
and little boy were hanging out the wash, to help 
them put the things on the line, and to pack the 
clothes that were already dry into his mail-cart. 

The yn messenger, meeting the man for 
whom he had a message, went home with him to 
| see it opened and learn the news; it would not be 
| proper to break it in the street. The train at the 





| the station-master’s account of the last baby. 
The stage-driver took the dust of every farm-cart 
along the road, and when, on arriving, he found 
himself a pocsenger short, he did not get excited. 
He was a little puzzled by the loss, but after some 
inquiry of the other travellers, climbed back again 
to his box-seat, saying placidly by way of expla- 
nation: 

“One of them fell out on-his head, they say, 
down the road. I had him to deliver at the inn, 
but they can’t blame it on me, can they?” 

He was not the only philosopher in that com- 
pany, proceeds Mr. Riis. Inside rode two passen- 
gers, one apparently an official, a sheriff or 
something, the other a doctor, who debated all the 
| way the propriety of uniforming the physician in 
attendance at executions. The sheriff evidently 
considered such a step as an invasion of his official 
privilege. 

“Why,” cried the doctor, “it is almost impossi- 
ble now to tell the difference between the doctor 
and the delinquent!” 
|. “Ah, well,” sighed the other, placidly settling 
| back in his seat, “just let them once take the 
wrong man, then we shall see!”’ 





DISCIPLINE AMONG ANTS. 


he region of the Amazon is overrun by an 

interesting species of ants known as saiibas. 
They are represented as the curse of the country 
because of their social and military organization. 
Some observations upon the discipline maintained 
by them are made by C. Barrington Brown. 

We were greatly amused by a singular struggle 
zoing on between a soldier ant and his working 
ellows at the mouth of their underground nest. 
Some eight or ten of the workers clung on to his 
legs and antenne, and tried to drag him back as 
he endeavored to come out of the hole. 

| Although he was furnished with huge mandibles, 
he did not lose his temper nor try bite them 
and it was evident that, although they detained 
| him by force, they never nipped him hard. 

Dur ng the struggle they allowed two or three 
other soldiers to saunter out past them and 
roaming by themselves. 

| particular individual had behaved badly 
under arrest, and was now being revented from 
breaking barracks. The end of the struggle was 
not witnessed by us, and it will never be known 
who gained the day, but from all appearances it 
went against the soldier. 


WHERE FOUR STATES MEET. 


| Jt is queer to think of the possibility of being in 
| four States at once; yet there is one spot in the 
| United States—the only place in the world—where 
it is possible. Look on your map of this country, 
says the St. Louis Republic, and you will find an 
intersection between two straight lines, where 
| Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona meet. 
| The place is not often visited, as it is not easi 
| reached. The stone, erected there by the gove 
ment surveyors, is on top of a spur in the Carr 














station waited while the conductor listened to | 


His | 
It appeared as if this | 
was | 


iso | 


| Mountains. The nearest railroad town is Mancos, | 
| Colorado, nearly one hundred miles from ‘the | 


| four corners.” 


| The region about was once densely populated by | 


cliff-dwellers, but now there are no human beings 
| within miles. ) 
| Indians destroyed the boundary shaft. It was not 
| replaced until last summer, probably because a 
| long time elapsed before the authorities knew the 
old one had been wrecked. 


HE HAD THE BEST OF IT. 
—— Blank is something of a crank in the 


matter of correctness of speech, and ocea- | 


| sionally makes himself unpleasant, not to say 
| disagreeable, to those about him by calling atten- 
| tion to their lapses from good English. 

“What is the use, Cornelius,” said his wife to 
| him on one occasion, “of your trying to reform 


| people’s way of speaking? A language is like a | 


great river. It takes its own course, and you 
| cannot control it.” 
| “Ah, but you can!” em tent ay “You 
}can—at the mouth. Look at the Mississippi 
jetties.” 

This effectually closed the mouth of his good 
wife. 
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SHE HAD THE BEST OF IT. 


he artist of whom the Philadelphia Press tells 
was of the impressionist school. He had just 

| given the last touches to a purple and blue canvas 

when his wife came into his studio. 

| “My dear,” said he, “this is the landscape I 

| wanted you to suggest a title for.” _ 

| “*Why not call it ‘Home’ ?’’ she said, after a long 

| look. 

| ‘Home? Why?” : . 

| “Because there’s no place like it,” she replied 
meekly, as becomes a wife who is entirely without 
imagination, 


Several years ago the Navajo} 


| 
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1 a 
BY MARTHA 
BAKER DUNN 


oe or winter, wind or snow, 
Springtime or autumn, all as one, 

I can open the lids of a book I know 

And walk in the gardens of Solomon. 





The time of the singing of birds comes near, 
The turtle calls with the voice of the spring, 
Sweet in the valleys the lilies appear, 

And the Rose of Sharon is blossoming. 
Under the shade of my apple-tree 

With great delight I can sit me down; 

The smell of the vineyards comes fresh to me; 
The fig-tree is wearing her leafy crown, 
And sweet, oh! sweet, comes the balmy breeze 
From my orchard of spices every one,— 
Spikenard and saffron, frankincense trees, 
And myrrh and aloes and cinnamon. 

Now ali the pomegranates are blossoming, 
And over their tops in the blue of the sky 
The mountains climb like a living thing, 
Hermon and Shenir leaning nigh. 

The swinging, swaying breeze from afar, 
Blowing their boughs in the gold of the sun, 
Brings out, like a tangle of mast and spar, 
The tops of the cedars of Lebanon. 

Awake, O north wind! and come, thou south, 
Blow on my garden that spices flow! 
Fountains, sing with your singing mouth, 
Cool with the chill of the mountain snow! 
And thou, O my undefiled, my dove, 

Walk in the verdure! Thou art but one. 
There is no song but the song of love 

In the blossoming gardens of Solomon. 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 
The season is always the sweet of the year, 
The song of the heart no longer is dumb, 
There is no far, and there is no near, 

But the longing, ageless cry finds room, 
“My dove, my beloved, thou art but one!” 
The dreams of Eden break into bloom 

In the blossoming gardens of Solomon. 


& & 
GIANT AND DWARF. 


b as open the door of your heart, my friend, 
To avery small vice or sin, 

And see! As the dwarf comes softly through 
His shadow enters in; 

For who can forbid a shadow friend, 
Or shut it out with a prayer? 

Unheeded it grows, as shadows will, 
And lo! <A giant is there. 


ETHEL HATTON. 
Cy 


“QUR HEARTS BESIDE YOURS.” 


211SS CRAWFORD, whose work lies 
in the Sunlight Mission at Saddle 
Mountain, Oklahoma Territory, 
has given in her letters some 
glimpses of the character of the 
Christian Indians which will be a 
revelation to those who can never 
dissociate the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife from men of red skin. 

Miss Crawford’s mission re- 
ceives and civilizes many Kioways, 
Comanches, Apaches and other 
natives, who are scattered from their tribes. 
Not long ago a young son of Colonel Randlett, 
the kind-hearted Indian agent in Oklahoma 
Territory, had his leg broken by a fall from his 
horse. ‘The confidence and attachment with 
which the Saddle Mountain Mission Indians 
regard Colonel Randlett, as well as the Christian 
sensibility and intelligence of these people, are 
manifest in the remarkable letter of sympathy 
which they sent him, and which has been pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tidings. 

The indians had heard of the boy’s painful 
experience with his broken leg, and that finally, 
to save his life, the leg had been amputated above 
the knee. Aitsan, one of the best-educated of 
their number, wrote the letter to the colonel. 

“To-day we have learned that a great sorrow 
has come to your life because your boy, whom 
you love very dearly, has had to suffer again. 
We are only poor Indians, and we cannot help 
you any, but we all feel that we can tell you that 
we are sorry for you, and for him. 

“When a big storm comes our horses bunch 
together between the mountains, and stand with 
their heads down, trying to keep each other 
warm. <A great storm of trouble has come to 
you, and to us, lately. Let us put our hearts 
together, and with our heads bowed down try to 
comfort each other under the shadow of the 
mighty Rock, Jesus. 

“We are poor Indians, and cannot help you 
any, but we can promise you that we will try 
to be good citizens, and not give you any 
trouble. . . . Weput our hearts beside yours 
in your trouble, and pray that both you and 
your boy may meet us some day in the home 
Jesus is preparing for us all. 

“In behalf of the Daw - kee - boom - gee - k’op 
Missionary Society of Saddle Mountain; Lucius 
Aitsan.” 

After reading this letter even some of those 
who think they “cannot help you any’ may be 
reminded that after all they can in one way or 
another obey the gospel precept, “Bear ye one 
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another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 
‘We put our hearts beside yours” is an expression 
of human brotherhood which the best educated 
and most cultivated cannot improve. 
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THE FIGHTING MATE. 


ship at sea is an isolated world. Not only 
A does the little floating village depend on 
the stoutness of the planks beneath it, but 
the safety and comfort of those on board depend 
on obedience to intelligent orders. The man 
who rules must rule often, as does a chieftain of a 
half-savage tribe, by physical force. Mr. Frank 
T. Bullen, author of “The Men of the Merchant 
Service,” is no advocate of violence on the part of 
officers, but, as he explains, if there is no weight 
of force behind an order, men will always be found 
who will disobey. One of Mr. Bullen’s earliest 
recollections of sailor life is of an incident on 
board the Zast Lothian. 


The men had been demoralized by a cowardly 
second mate who was finally discharged at Bom- 
bay. His successor was a splendid specimen of a 
seaman, not too tall, finely proportioned, and of 
a very pleasant face. 

The first morning he was on board we were 
washing decks. Mr. Eaton, the new second mate 
was i | a look round the ship, and stayed 
forward, where two men were passin 
of the big wash-deck tub. As Mr. Eaton passed 
one of them, carelessly slinging a bucket toward 
the other, dropped it and cut the deck badly with 
its edge. With a glance at the new officer, he 
burst out into furious cursing at the other man for 
not catching it. Mr. Eaton turned quietly to him 
and said: 

‘ “If you don’t shut that foul head up, I’ll shut it 
‘or you!” 

The man, a huge New York nondescript, de- 
ceived by Mr. Eaton’s pleasant look, stiode up to 
him, swearing horribly and threatening to kill 
him. For answer the second mate leaped at him 
and seized him by the throat and waistband, and 
oad next minute he was flying over the rail into 

e sea. 

Mr. Eaton turned swiftly, and was just in time 
to catch the other man in mid-rush at him with a 
pave planted blow on the chin, which landed 
him a clucking heap in the scuppers. 

By this time the other men seen the fray 
and rushed forward, shoutin “Kill him!” 
— Eaton was the center of a howling gang 
threatening his life. But he armed self with a 
“norman,” a handy iron bar from the windlass, 
and none of them dared face him with that terrible 
weapon. The skipper and the first mate came 
rushing forward, and ranged themselves by the 
side of the second mate. In two minutes the 
whole tone of the ship was altered. It was never 
again necessary to resort to violence. 
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SOLDIERS’ CLOTHING IN ALASKA. 


he American soldier in Alaska would hardly 

be recognized by his comrades of the army 

who are stationed in less rigorous climes. 
The military occupation of Alaska presented a 
new problem as to the best style of clothing to 
protect the men in garrison or on the trail from 
the extreme cold. 


The fur and other heavy clothing furnished to 
troops at the most northern posts of the States 
was inadequate for the purpose, and a supply list 
of extra heavy ——s was made up for Alaskan 
service. The cost of this extra supply was about 
thirty dollars for each man. 

Based upon experience, the dress of the Alaskan 
soldier this year consists of a double-breasted, 
eanvas, blanket-lined pea-jacket, blue in color, 
with trousers of the same canvas, also with a 
blanket lining. A muskrat cap of improved pattern 
finishes the costume, the ear-flaps in front bein 
extended to cover the cheek-bones, and a small, 
detachable fur strap serving to defend the bridge 
and end of the nose from frost. The lower corners 
of the flap lap over and fasten by means of a snap 
so as to cover the chin. 

For field or trail purposes a garment called a 
“parka,” made of blue cloth, having a hood 
trimmed with wolfskin and a lining at the cuff of 
the same fur, has been specially manufactured 
for these, our northernmost soldiers. Hereafter 
the muskrat mittens furnished will have the lining 
sewed in only at the cuffs. The object of this 
precaution is, as the Washington Star explains, to 
enable the wearer to turn out the lining and dry 
it when it becomes damp through perspiration, 
which frequently happens. 

The regulation heavy woolen underwear worn 
by other troops having been found by experience 
too light for proper protection in Alaska, heavy 
fleece-lined garments have been issued. 

As it is often difficult to communicate with the 
ey in Alaska, it has been deemed advisable to 

eep at least one year’s clothing supplies ahead 
of requirements. In addition to this, a reserve 
depot has been established at Fort St. Michaels, 
and is kept well stocked. 
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HONORABLE GIVING. 


pretty story of the graceful art of giving is 
A told by a writer in the Criterion. The gifts 
were made by four little Italian boys, sons 
of fishermen in a fishing village. They were 
shabby little fellows of ten or twelve, all mother- 
less, and they sang in the street for coppers. They 
had remarkably beautiful faces and voices, to 
which the foreigners had paid tribute. 


When the day of our re drew near, great 
was the consternation of our choir. At first we 
meanly credited this to the impending loss of 
income ; but no, there was a great surprise prepar- 
ing to be unfolded at the Nativity,—Christmas,— 
and much they feared it could not be before. 
They possessed, these small artists, a secondary 
means of livelihood. At the season when all the 
world goes into the country and puts his little 
home in trim to catch the tourist’s eye, the services 
of our choristers were in demand for the frescoing 
of walls at a cent or two a day. 

On the last evening of our stay, caps in hand 
and with rosier cheeks than ever, or our 
four, all smiles and embarrassment, but graceful 
in it as God has given them to be. With a few 
poetic words of thanks for favors received they 
presented us, one by one, our gifts. 

The fortunate signora—I was that fortunate 
manare sects hers first. And the signora’s 
offering was this: a spray of lemon, chosen with 
the nicest eye, and bearing on its slender stock 
perfect green leaves and three delicate lemons of 

alest yellow, as lovely a thing as ever blossomed 
rom a poet’s mind. —_ had brought it for its 
“bellezza,” its beauty, said these ragamuffins of 
the sea. 

The child of the family, being a woman-child, 
was next with ceremonious grace endowed with 
two wy yer pine-cones, not the common pine- 
cones of the common pines which grew at hand in 
near-by groves, not so! Pine-cones from the great 
conifers of “purple Apennine,” which it had cost 
these princely givers a whole day’s walk and climb 








to gather. Side by side with this poetic gift was 
another, in sweet concession to the common 
dh of them all, a long braided loaf of 
sweetened bread made by the father of one of the 
boys, who had formerly been the village baker. 
hen, with a renewal of blushes and charmin 

smiles, was brought forward the chef d’@uvre o 
the occasion. “Since the signore is a painter,” 
they explained, “we have thought it most fitting 
to paint a picture for him, which we pray him to 
accept, making allowance for its little beauty, 
because we have not been able to afford so bright 
colors as we should like to have used.” 

The picture, a landscape with figures painted 
on a square of cardboard, and astonishingly, 
og good, still adorns the signore’s home, 
avin 


traversed some eight thousand miles 
already. The pine-cones still breathe of Spee. 
nine. The lemon spray, alas! it was impossible to 


keep — in memory. The braided loaf fur- 
nished an immediate offering to —?- 

The miles those little boys walked, the hours 
they toiled, the intrinsic loveliness of the gifts 
they brought us, and their intrinsic freedom from 
the money-taint—all this has been an abidin 
Christmas memory with us ever since, and molde 
many an offering of our own. 
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O” day in the heart of the bright summer 
weather, 

The carpenter’s tools planned a picnic together. 

They started away for a stroll in the woods, 

In the brightest of spirits and gayest of moods. 

But ere half the day was completed, I vow, 

They all were mixed up in a riotous row. 

First the nails misbehaved, and with weeping and 
clamor, 

Were one by one driven straight home by the 
hammer. 

Then into a temper the mild gimlet flew, 

Because some one called her a positive screw. 

And the auger refused to converse any more, 

When he heard it remarked that he sometimes 
could bore. 

The saw’s reputation was greatly impaired 

By his conduct at lunch; for he boldly declared 

He could eat his way straight through a big 
lumber-pile, 

As he showed all his teeth in a broad, ugly smile. 

The hatchet grew cuttimg and sharp, and the fuss 

Would have ended, I fear, in a terrible muss, 

But the peace-loving plane smoothed them down 
in a trice, 

And the rule helped to square things till, quiet as 
mice, 

They journeyed back home at the set of the sun 

And told all their friends they had had the most 
fun. 
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HOW HE ENTERED WEST POINT. 


he manner in which “Stonewall” Jackson 
> secured his appointment to the military 

academy at West Point shows the grit and 
determination which were a part of his character 
even in boyhood. He had been an applicant for 
the appointment, but the place had been given to 
another boy whose greater opportunities for study 
had made him more proficient. Within two 
months, however, this boy repented of his bargain, 
resigned and came home. No sooner had young 
Jackson learned of his return than he set to work 
more earnestly than before to win the appoint- 
ment. Success tells how he accomplished it. 


Jackson, who had been filling a constableship, 
resigned his position, hurried to his uncle, bor- 
rowed ten dollars, packed his saddle-bags and 
headed the gray mare toward Washington, over 
three hundred miles Lee He knew that in two 
weeks the power of appointment would lapse into 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 

The winter roads were terrible. The old mare 
gave out, and Jackson sold her and managed to go 
on by stage-coach, although various delays nearly 
drove him wild with the fear that he would arrive 
too late. He reached the capital late at night, 
cold, hungry and tired. Mr. Hayes, his Congress- 
man, although surprised, greeted him kindly. 

“T am afraid you are too late, Tom,” said he. 
“The appointment passed to the Secretary this 


ba? day. 

“The day isn’t over until midnight,” said Jack- 
son. “It is hardly eleven o’clock yet. 1 couldn’t 
get here any sooner.” 

Impressed by the young man’s earnestness, the 
Congressman took him in a hack to the Secretary’s 
house, routed that official from his bed, and as an 
excuse for such strenuous proceedings, placed 
Jackson’s weary, en ee wy poure fore 
him. While they were talking the lad fell asicep in 
his chair. The Secretary was a reasonable man. 
As he gave his assent he added: 

“This is the kind of youngster West Point needs; 
he doesn’t quit easily.” 

To an inquiry the next day Jackson confessed 
that his financial resources were about exhausted, 
explaining that he had walked from Harper’s 
Ferry, leaving his saddle-bags to come on the 


e. 

How will you reach West Point from here? 
Should you fail, like Butcher, how will you get 
back home ?” 

“T sha’n’t fail like Gib. You have always known 
me, Mr. Hayes. I allowed you_would lend me 
enough to get there. That is all I need.” 

Jackson’s faith in himself and his patron shone in 
every line of his face. The Congressman sent him 
to West Point rejoicing, where he “passed” and 
remained, and finally was graduated with honor. 
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AN APT PUPIL. 


ihe Chinese are noted for their aptitude at 

| imitation and the fidelity with which they 

follow instructions; but according to an 

incident related in Life, the trait sometimes leads 
to embarrassments. 


When the Andersons went to California they 
rented a small furnished house and engaged a 
Chinese man of all work. The house was well 
situated and tastefully furnished, and heb | Lee 
proved to be a good cook, clean and respectful. 

As soon as the Andersons were settled the 
neighbors began to call, and it was then that the 
fact was discovered that by | was absolutely 
devoid of any ideas as to the ushering in or out of 

uests. So one morning the ladies determined to 
nstruct him. Providing him with a tray, Miss 
Anderson went out, rang the bell, was shown into 
the parlor, and waited while the calm Chinaman 
carried her card to Mrs. Anderson. 

This was repeated several times until the ladies 
were quite satisfied that Wing was perfect in his 


role. 
That evening at half past eight the bell rang. 











Wing scuffied majestically to the door, while 


mother and daughter hung breathlessly over the 
banisters to watch the result of their teaching. 

They heard a gentleman’s voice ask if the ladies 
were at home. They saw Wing present his tray 
and receive a card with an air which made thei 
mentally pat each other on the back, and then 
they saw him draw a card from his sleeve. 

“Mine!” gasped Miss Anderson. “The one we 
used for the lesson!”’ 

Wing compared the two carefully, and returning 
the one which the caller had just handed him, he 
remarked blandly: “Tickee no good. No can 
come,” and calmly shut the door in the face of the 
astonished guest. 
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HE HAD HIS WAY. 


any amusing stories are told of the grea‘ 
formality blended with a huimorou- 
brusqueness and independence whic! 
characterized early Revolutionary days. <A 
incident of camp life is related by the author « 
“Romance and Realism of the Southern Guli 
Coast.” 


In 1798 the first United States troops that cam 
down the Meer i were quartered at For: 
Adams. General kinson, Colonel Hamtramck, 
Major Butler, Captain Green and other officers 
were merry over their punch one night, and the 
general, by some accident. got his queue burned 
off. pay tA the laugh which followed his misha} 
he next day issued an order forbidding any office: 
to oo with a queue. Obedient to orders, ail 
the officers but Major Butler cut off their queues. 

“The vain old prigt”’ said the major. “I'll see 
him hanged before I cut off my queue to gratify 
him!” and he boldly appeared without changin 
the style of his hair-dressing. 

The major was put under arrest, but he declared 
obstinately that he would spend the rest of his 
life in prison before he would comply with such a 
silly command. afterward he was taken 
very ill, and realizing that he was at the point of 
death, he gave instructions for his burial, which 
he knew would be witnessed by the whole 


command. 
“Bore a hole,” said he, “through the bottom of 





my coffin, right under my head, and let my queue 
come through it, that the old = may see that 
even when dead I refuse to obey his order.” 


And these directions were literally carried out. 
® © 


ALMOST AN ESCAPE. 


0 far as is known only one of the Boer prisoners 
S sent to Bermuda has succeeded in regaining 
his liberty, but several of them have so far 
evaded the vigilance of the guards in the prison 
camps as to escape to the main island. In their 
attempts the Boers prove themselves to be exceed- 
ingly ingenious, as is illustrated by a story from 
Pearson’s Magazine: 


One man under cover of darkness made a number 
of breathing-holes in a big packing-case which, 
with its cover knocked off, was lying on the beach. 
The following morning during the bathing hour he 
succeeded in launching this, bottom side up, and 
managed unobserved to get his head under it. 

He had taken the procneee to knot a piece of 
cord through two of the breathing-holes in what 
had been the bottom, but as it floated was the top 
of the box. Holding to this with one hand, he 
swam along with the receding tide so slowly and 
naturally that to the guards the packing-case 
appeared to be drifting at random on the waves. 

t so happened, however, that the envious eyes 
of a sailor on one of the British gunboats fell upon 
this box as it drifted past, and wood for “scrim- 
shaws” — searce, he obtained permission from 
an officer to drag it aboard. One can imagine his 
surprise when he turned it over. 


® & 
LITTLE DROPS OF WATER. 


ne of the Chinese modes of punishment, 
O especially when it is desired to extort a 
confession from a criminal, is to place 
him where a drop of water will fall on one certain 
spot of his shaven crown for hours. Some measure 
of the torture this inflicted was once experienced 
by Sandow, the “strong man,” says the World's 
Events. 


When Sandow was in Vienna a few years ago 
a schoolmaster made a wager with him that he 
would not be able to let a half-liter of water ne 
on his hand until the measure was exhausted. 
Sandow laughed at the idea. 

The measure was procured and a hole drilled 
in the bottom sufficient to let the water escape 
To drop. The experiment began. Sandow 
cha’ gaily at first. The schoolmaster stood 
by and counted the drops as they fell. At the two 
hundredth Sandow became less jovial, then he 
became sober, and an expression of pain crossed 
his face. At the three hundredth his hand began 
to swell and grow red. The pain increased and 
at length became excruciating. Then the skin 
burst. Finally at the four hundred and twentieth 
drop Sandow acknowledged his defeat. 
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MEAN TRICK ON SAM’S PART. 


‘¢ 7 don’ like a chile to be so sly and craftable as 
| dat Sam Washington,” said Mr. Jones, with 
some severity. “I’m glad he ain’t any chile 

ob mine, I cert’nly am.” 


“What’s Sam been doing now, honey?” inquired 
Mrs. Jones, without any great display of interest. 

“It’s what he ain’t been doing,” said her hus- 
band. “I was walking ‘long de road and saw dat 
boy little way ahead, carrying two big pineappl s, 
one under each arm. So I say to myself, ‘Sam's 
been lucky, and I’ll step up and ’gratulate him, 
and den mebbe he’ll offer me part ob one.’ _ 

“So when I gets close up behind him, I whispers 
in his ear, ‘Sam, how much you take for one ob 
dose pineapples?’ and dat oY Sam turn round 
and look at me, and—’twa’n’t Sam atall. ’Twas 
*nother boy entirely. ; . 

“No, ma’am, I don’t want any chile ob mine tv 
be as sly as dat Sam!” 


* © 


CAPTURED BIG GAME. 


n one of the St. Louis Sunday-schools the class- 
rooms are separated by glass partitions. A 
St. Louis paper says that during a session of 
the school one of the teachers was much annoyed 
by loud talking in an adjoining room. 
At last, unable to bear it any longer, he mountv< 
a chair and looked over the partition. Seeing that 
one boy who was a little taller than the others 
was talking a great deal, he leaned over, hoisted 
him over the partition and banged him into @ 
chair in his room, saying, “Now be quiet!” 
A quarter ofan hour later a small head appear 
round the door and a meek, scared little voice 


said: 
“Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher.” 
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THE LOST SMILE. 


tage a merry, good-morning smile, 

With a cunning dimple on either side 
Of coaxing lips that are parted wide, 
Showing small rows of teeth, like pearls ; 
It hasn’t been missed but a little while, 
And matches a pair of hazel eyes, 
Clouded now like the summer skies, 

And a mop of tangle-y, flaxen curls. 


It was lost in the nursery this morning, when 
Dorothy, fresh and rosy from sleep, 

Looked out and saw the troublesome rain 
Beating its greeting against the pane, 
Bathing the blossoms and bending the grain; 
And would you believe it—there and then, 
She, like the skies, began to weep! 


If you find it, don’t put it on a shelf, 


Where Sunday bonnets and manners are stored, 


But bring it at once to Nursery Row, 

For mother and brother both miss it so; 

And you shall receive a rich reward, 

For it will repay you its own sweet self! 
Mary L. C. ROBINSON. 


® 
PRISSY AND HER BELL. 


the sitting-room win- 
dow of the next house 


| a dinner! 


the red-hot stove in Mr. Widdemer’s store and | breakfast - shawl. 
compared experiences. 
there had been nothing like it since the sixties. 
411 E house on the corner had been vacant 
4% along time, and now some new tenants 
were moving in. Elsie Manning from 


record - breaking. 
crusted over with a thick, beautiful frostwork | Hilda was certain she heard her make a little 





had to learn a lesson before she could teach it. 
She had not lost a walk with her uncle, but the | a tone that defied argument. 
loss was much greater in her opinion. She lost| That settled it, for there wasn’t a bit of doubt 
CAROLINE WHEATON. | about grandfather’s name being Jeremiah Scott. 
| Hilda wasn’t quite sure in her mind what 
| “twenty-six below” meant, but how big it 
sounded ! 
| quick to get warm! 
Mamma went down next, and she stopped to 
look at the thermometer. And Allan stopped, | 
jand papa stopped, and Helen. Everybody | 
stopped. Everybody said “Whew!” When 
Perhaps it’s because I am four years old Hilda went down she said it, too, because it was | 
And my birthday’s the fourth of September! | the prevailing fashion. 
I have four big brothers who go to school, | “Coldest day on record !”? shivered mamma. 
Ané that's alt the Seurs I ce aabes. “Ur-+r+trttr!” shivered everybody, although 
= Renews. the big, warm house was as comfortable as need | 
| be. It was the thermometer that made all the 
| trouble. Nobody knows how much warmer 
| this world would be without any thermometers— 
| or how much cooler summer-times. 
M®: how cold it was! That was the day| The very last one down-stairs was dear old 
when the “oldest inhabitants” got round | grandma, wrapped up in her soft purple 
Grandma “went by” the 
They all agreed that | thermometer in wearing that shawl. Five 
degrees above zero was the settling point; she 
At Hilda’s house the day began crisp and | never wore it at six degrees above. 
The window-panes were| In the hall of course grandma stopped, and 
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FOUR. 


hy four little puppies! I count them, too, 
As they play on the nursery floor! 

And I’ve four pretty dollies with curly hair— 
It seems to me ev’rything’s four! 


? - 
THE THERMOMETER. 
A True Story. 





Jeremiah Scott!” He gave the information in 


She cuddled under the bedclothes | 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


i, 
WORD PUZZLE. 

I am a large animal whose name is spelled with 
five letters; behead me and I am healthy; behead 
me again and I am a beverage; behead again and 
add a letter and I am a meadow; add another 
letter and I am a metal; rearrange the letters and 
I am a distribution; rearrange again and | am a 
vary rearrange once more and prefix a letter 
and lam an opening through the woods; curtail 
and I am delighted; behead and I am a boy. 


2. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
>. 

“** 

“se ** 

“** 

* 1 * 
**s* 2 *?e* 
+e ee ECTSR OHH * 
*** 4 *** 
* 5 * 
*** 
see * 

*** 

* 


Upper Diamond, A letter in pens. Did eat. 
Tofasten. Part of the head. A letter in pens. 

Lower Diamond. A letter in pens. An epoch. 
Cost. Anatom. A letter in pens. 


Left-hand Diamond. A letterin pens. Ancient. 


Slaughtered. Obscure. A letter in pens. 
Right-hand Diamond, A letter in pens. An 
enemy. A person of rank. A shade-tree. A 


letter in pens. 
From 1 to 3. A light stroke. Frométo3. A 
snare. From 9 to 3. A negative 
adverb. From5to3. A deep hole. 
From 3 to 1. To touch gently. 





watched the furniture 
as it was carried in, in 
hopes to see some sign 
of a little girl in the family. 

“If there is one, there’ll be a 
small chair or a doll-carriage or 
something,” she told her mother ; 
but no such articles appeared, and 
Elsie was disappointed. She 
longed for a little next-door neigh- 
bor. Her nearest friend lived three 
houses away on another street, and 
to visit her she had to go around 
the block or climb fences, either of 
which was inconvenient when 
she was in a hurry or in stormy 
weather. It would be so nice, she 
thought, to have somebody right 
in the next house. 

The day after the new neigh- 
bors came Elsie was attracted to 
the window by the sound of a bell. 
She heard it several times, and 
finally she saw a lady on the porch 
of the corner house with a dinner- 
bell in her hand. As days went 
by, the bell-ringing grew to be a 
regular sound; but nobody could 
imagine what it was for. Elsie 
was especially puzzled, and when 
her mother went to call on the 
strangers, she begged her if pos- 
sible to find out about the bell. 

When Mrs. Manning returned, 
Elsie was ready with questions. 

“Yes,” said her mother, smiling, 
“the secret is out. The bell is for 
their cat— Prissy, her name is. 
They say that whenever they want 
her they go to the door and ring the 
bell, and she always stays within 
sound of the bell and comes as 











From 3 to 6. A number. From 3 
to 9 A weight. From 3to5. An 
extremity. 
3. 
DIVIDED WORDS 
(Fill the blanks with the same 


word, in one case whole, in the 
other divided into two or more 
parts. Exrample: Am I able to be 


amiable to all these people ?) 

1,--- - think for a moment 
that as a soldier he can ever equal 
the famous Marshal - ? 

2. Leame to - 
that by crossing it I could 
the distance. 

3. What would little -- 
--- to for protection if you 
should be attacked by a --? 

Saw in one corner, 
and went the yard for a 
nearer view. 

5 


and saw 





that 


5. “*~- .” said the potter to 
the clay, and it obeyed him; but 
------ how you drop it. 


6. - . my friend, and give 
-me - -- .. My pipe is out 

7. 1 am afraid of the -, he 
does -- me so 

8. ‘*- ** said the 
lazy woman, “even if I become a 

9. Walking so far new 
to me made on my 


strength. 


10. This stuff being ; 
greatly my labor to- 
day. 

11. I am to tell you of 
all the : persons I met. 

12. 1 will if his re- 
covery is now regarded " 
4. 

BURIED VEGETABLES. 
(There are eleven vegetables 


buried backward in the following 
sentences.) 
Have you read that book so much 
talked about of late, Eben Holden? 
If you want pins, rap on mother’s 





door. 

The canoe split on rocks near the 
falls. 

My horse Castor raced Ben’s 
Pollux and beat him. 

Do you like terrapin? Ruth 





soon as she is called. It is strange, 
isn’t it, that a cat should be so 
prompt in obedience ?” 

Elsie said “ Yes,” very soberly. She was 
wondering if her mother was thinking of the 
many times that she had been called home from 
bertha’s, or even from play up-stairs, and she 
had lingered for “just a minute longer’’ until the 
summons had been forgotten. Only the day 
before she had missed a pleasant walk with her 
uncle because she had not started at once when 
she was called. But Elsie could only guess, as 
Mrs. Manning went on talking about the new 
neighbors, and telling many interesting things 
which she had heard. 

The next time that Elsie heard the bell, however, 
she thought about it again, and running to the 
window, she saw the handsome Prissy climb the 
back fence and scamper across the back yard 
toward the house and through the door which 
the cook held open. It was not fear that made 
her run so promptly. 

“I’m not going to let a cat mind better than I 
do,” said Elsie to herself; and the day after, 
When she heard her father calling her from the 
library, she ran at once to see what was wanted, 
although she was right in the middle of a most 
interesting play. If her father was happily sur- 
prised he said nothing at the time. 

Perhaps it would not have been so easy for 
her always to remember if it had not been for 
Vrissy’s reminding bell; but that daily “Ding- 


cong! ding-dong!” never failed to keep the | 
subject in mind, and Elsie came to run so} 
}romptly at every summons that Mrs. Manning | 


sid, smilingly : 
“I think Prissy is a pretty good teacher.” 
Elsie laughed. 


culled if it hadn’t been for Prissy and her bell.” 


that Hilda’s warm little breath could not melt— 
not even a little hole to “peek’’ through. 


at the hall window to look out at the big ther- 
mometer. 
time to get a peek-hole by the long time he stayed 
there. 
good and loud, so of course she knew it was a 
cold day. 
the stairs. 





“Yes, mamma,” she agreed, | 
“| think she is; for I don’t know as I should | 
ever have learned to come quick when I was | 


Elsie did not know that Prissy, like people, | 





**DON’T YOU DARE!”’ 

wasn’t “Whew!” | 
opened the library 
Everybody! Come 


soft exclamation, but it 
Pretty soon grandmother 
door and called, “Hilda! 
quick—sh !” 

And everybody tiptoed hurriedly out into the 
hall. And there—you couldn’t guess with more 
| than a hundred guesses what it was they all saw! 

“Oh!’? breathed Hilda, softly. For there was 
the Princess, Hilda’s little long-haired tiger cat, 
standing up on her hind feet, with her soft little 
front feet on the window-sill, looking gravely out 
at the thermometer ! 

CONSTANCE HAMILTON. 


First grandpa went down-stairs and stopped 


Hilda knew he was having a dreadful 
Then she heard him say, “Wh-ew!” 
Pretty soon he came to the foot of 
“Mother !”’ he called—that meant grandma. 


“Well, father ?” 
“Twenty-six below, 7S sure as my name is 


UBQeanw 


A MENTAL FAMILY TREE. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





E were talking in the schoolyard about our family trees, 
And Gertrude said hers could be traced to Sir Horatio Freeze; | 
And Rufe said he’d descended from the governor of a State; 
And Louie mentioned ancestors of hers about as great, 
While Reggie said his lineage embraced a lord, he knew; 
And Nell from her great-great-grandsire obtained her blood so blue; 
But neither of the little Smiths could say a single word; 
For them to boast their ancient name of course would be absurd. 


Then teacher, smiling slightly, said that she was much inclined 

To think that there was such a thing as blue blood of the mind; 
That those who studied hard (and here she beamed on Tommy Smith) 
Had certainly descended from men of force and pith; 

And those who loved to tend the sick and serve the weak and frail 
Were morally related to Florence Nightingale. 

(Here Jennie Smith blushed to the ears.) And when she saw a youth 
(How bright she smiled at Johnny Smith!) who always told the truth 
At school, at home, or when he was at work or having fun 

She knew him for a relative of General Washington. 


But Reggie doesn’t like such talk; he says it seems to throw 
So much responsibility upon yourself, you know. 


| chado. 


doesn’t. 

Arthur got a moth yesterday that 
he had long wanted for his collec- 
tion. 

No, in our house there are no mice, 

The “Funeral Pyre” lecture was a great success, 
Until the season opens there is not a top to be 


seen. é 
Tell Alec I rode over after him, but could not 
find him. 
Is “naebody” a good Scoich word? 
5. 
CHARADES., 
4 
My first holds a faithful friend, 
My last doth disfigurement lend, 
Strength and power of my whole the trend. 
II. 
My first we do in our school-days, 
And more or less through life ; 
My next is anoisy bird — 
Which in the spring is rife ; 
My third is a copper coin, 
‘herefore of value slight; 
My whole means near by, adjoining, 
Though possibly not in sight. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. A-lie-n; h-ear-t; l-are-h; p-ear-l; s-tea-m; 
s-ire-n; s-pun-k; w-ant-s. 2. Words, sword; 
mites, smite; cores, item, earth, 


score ; mite ; 


| heart; end, den; cows, scow; pears, spear; corns, 


scorn; outer, route; ages, sage; hares, share. 

2. 1. George Washington. 2. Abraham Lincoln. 
3. Horatius. 4. Benjamin Franklin. 5. Richard 
III. and Alexander the Great. 6. King Alfred. 
7. Robert Bruce and Mohammed. 8. Nero. 9. Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 10. Achilles. 11. Benjamin. 12. 
Gladstone and Mary Queen of Scots. 13. Ulysses. 
14. Robinson Crusoe and Napoleon I. 15, Henry 
D. Thoreau. 16. Hawthorne. 17. Fridjof Nansen. 


18. Moses, 19. Queen Elizabeth. 20. Julius 
Cesar. 21. Cleopatra. 22. Robin Hood. 23. Cin- 
derella. 24. Robert Burns. 25. Cincinnatus. 26. 


Martin Luther. 27. Eve, Paris, William Tell and 
Sir Isaac Newton. 28. Aladdin. 29. Hercules. 
30. David. 31. Samson and Absalom. 32. Zeuxis. 
33. Countess of Salisbury and Edward III. 3. 
Penelope. 35. Cadmus. 36. Theseus and Ariadne. 
37. Noah. 38. Proserpine. 39. Bluebeard. 40. 
Balaam. 41. Richard Coeur de Lion. 42. Saladin 
in the “Talisman.” 43. Ivanhoe as Il Desde- 
44. General Custer. 

3. 1. Co., ward, ice—cowardice. 2. Burro, wing 
—burrowing. 3. Co., war, dice—cowardice. b 
Bur, owing—burrowing. 5. Cow, ward, dice— 
cowardice. 6. Bur, row. wing—burrowing 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 
[Penccnaws RoosEVELtT’s Son, Theodore, 

who is at school in Groton, Massachusetts, 
has been critically il with pneumonia, but when 
this record closes, February 14th, is believed to 
be out of danger. The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt have been with him. The President’s 
contemplated visit to the Charleston Exposition 
was deferred because of his son’s illness. 


Aaaeet FirE AT PATERSON, NEW JER- 

SEY, which broke out at midnight February 
8th and burned for nearly 24 hours, destroyed 
a large part of the business section of the city, 
and also a part of the best residential section. 
Among the buildings completely consumed were 
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GOLD MEDAL PAN-AM. 1901. 

CORNELL INCUBATORS 
Cat. free. Cores Incubator Mfg. Co., 


STAMPS. 
P, Ithac, N. Y. 


FRESH AND STRONG. 


FOOD THAT SENDS ONE ALONG. 

“T found a food at last that I could work on and 
that would keep me fresh and strong. I have 
been a school-teacher for eleven years, and every 
year toward the last have felt more or less worn 
out, and have been bothered particularly with my 
stomach and serious constipation. 

“Last year I used Grape-Nuts regularly at both 
morning and evening meals, and the result was 
really wonderful. I have been entirely cured of 
the troubles spoken of, and don’t know what it is 
to take a dose of physic anymore. The old ner- 
yousness and sleeplessness have gone. No more 
do I lie awake nights until my brain is in a whirl. 
Now I sleep all night long like a healthy child. 

“I was the only teacher out of fourteen, in our 
public school, who did not miss a day on account 

















the city hall, the library, 6 bank buildings, 5 
churches, 2 hotels, a theater, 2 schoolhouses, 
about 40 stores and office buildings and 200 
dwellings. The estimated loss is $8,000,000, 
about one-half of which is covered by insurance, 
There was no loss of life; and the great mills, 
where a large part of the city popuiation is 
employed, were not in the path of the fire. 
6 ge DANISH West INpDIEs.—The full text 
of the treaty between Denmark and the 
United States for the cession of the Danish West 
Indies has been published. It is dated January 
24th, and six months are allowed for the exchange 
of ratifications. The purchase price is $5,000,000, 
in return for which Denmark cedes all rights of 
sovereignty over the islands, and all public 
buildings and other property, except arms and 
military stores. The rights of congregations of 
the Danish national church in the islands are 
guaranteed; and Danish subjects are allowed | 
to choose between retaining their allegiance to | 
Denmark and accepting allegiance to the United 
States. The civil rights and political status of | 
the inhabitants are to be determined by Congress. 
MPEROR WILLIAM’S YACHT, the Hohen- 
zollern, arrived at New York February 
12th, a day earlier than expected, having come 
direct from St. Thomas instead of touching at 
Bermuda as first planned. She is commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Count von Baudissin. 


AS ANGLO-J APANESE ALLIANCE.—Official 

announcement was made at London Feb- 
ruary 1ith of an agreement which had been 
entered into by Great Britain and Japan January 


of sickness during the last session. I have been 
able to do more hard studying than ever before, 
and took up the teachers’ state reading work, 
completed the course, and passed a successful 
examination at the last institute. 

“ Grape-Nuts in my case has proved the truth of 
the assertion that it is a brain- and nerve-builder. 
I would especially recommend it for tired, over- 
worked school-teachers, or any other brain- 
worker.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

It is far wiser to build up health and strength 
naturally with food than to crutch along on some 
kind of medicine and let the disease finally do its 
work. 
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30th, for the purpose of maintaining the inde- Saabs pyar. oad perfectly Toad perfectly 
pendence and territorial integrity of China and| farweseeu? Added ¢ — oy yr 
Korea, and of securing equal opportunities in} S¢msmmoth lily-like fuera wowinshrce We 
those countries for the commerce and industry of perpebually ail alt gummer 28 the garden, or all the 

all nations. The contracting parties agree that ere. pot plant for or i ca m ase 
if either should become involved in war with inane ier eleanor of ts magnificent and flowers.) Thrtres 


another power because of an attack upon its 
interests in China or Korea, the ather will remain 
neutral ; but that if a second power joins in the 
attack, the other party to the contract will go to 


every one with 


iS and heaven t. 
Ranger which’ A will soo areas @ for 81,00 by 


sally CA TALA OUn of or 
Seon 


the defense of its ally. It is generally understood Lees Golsred P sd oy tg 
that Russia is the power whose possible aggres- | © @2Y who expect to order. Sqnens moves 


sions the agreement is meant to provide against, 
and that the alliance has been hastened by the 
discovery that Russia is pressing upon China 
two distinct conventions relating to Manchuria, 
in one of which she seeks to secure, through the 
_ agency of the Russo- Chinese 
' Bank, concessions which she 
_» dropped from the other. The 
| United States, as well as Great 
Britain and Japan, protested 
against these conventions. 
HE MARQUIS oF DurF- 
FERIN AND AVA, who 
had been Governor-General of 
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Tells how men with amar mY 


PAYS on waaks Ro eT 

McALLISTER: Mis "49 ERES St., Noe: 
REIDER'S Fl FINE CATALOGUE 
© ihe prices post stock 

peal takers, Send 10¢ in silver or 
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sex. Pleasant work. 
ts. Catalog and 10¢ Forma la FREE write today 
Hen Incubator Uo. B 197 Columbus, Neb. 

| L & A D very avers of tele- 

graph —- 

in the service and furnish you a Dose = our desti- 
nation. Write for Catalogue. . Schoo! cars old. 


in the West are 
here, and when competent we will help to ete you 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF RGnaneS,. Jancovilla, 














VIOLIN VALUE .. 


A Violin bought by our Original 
and unique pian becomes simp! 
an investment. It is always wi Ad 
exactly what you paid for it. It 


ill to ——— We 
carry’ the largest line of fine and = 























The RUDOLPH 
122 E. Fourth 8t., 
TRUE 


LIVINGSTON’S stue SEEDS 
Sen nae a oliver ime. | We then pet 
WHAT jus tomato, Liv Livingston's ‘8 Ideal 
10 CTS. 
WILL DO. | cpertecectl ce mince zasst 
ing to 50 cents or over. 


cum) 
Peis m’s Tip-To Maskinelon and 
New Wond Lettuce and our 
us back 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Box 112, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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backing when he wears 
PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS. 


The most comfortable sus- 
Price 50c. 


0. A, EDGARTON at70, co., 
‘4, Shirley, Mass. 











self-regulating 
incubator on @ 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
base nny INCUBATOR, to those who 


ae ' 0. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 























Canada, Viceroy of India and 


MaRQuis OF DUFFERIN. 





Ambassador to Italy and 
France, died at his residence in County Down, 
Ireland, February 12th, aged 76. 
UROPE AND THE UNITED Strares.—Light 
is thrown on the attitude of the European 
powers toward the United States at the time of 
the outbreak of the war with Spain by the pub- 
lication at Berlin of the despatches sent to the 
; German government in April, 1898, by Doctor von 
: Holleben, German ambassador at Washington. 
From these it appears that Lord Pauncefote, 
April 14, 1898, proposed to the representatives of 
the other powers the sending of a collective note 
to the government of the United States, express- 
ing a hope that the Spanish note of April 10th 
might offer a basis for an amicable solution of 
the difficulties, and declaring that American 
intervention in Cuba did not appear to them to be 
justified. Doctor von Holleben did not approve 
of the suggestion, and the em- 
peror appended a note, declar- 
ing himself against the pro- 
posed step as “completely futile 
and purposeless, and therefore 
prejudicial.” 
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Hd colors are Dark 


VENERABLE ARTIST.— 

Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

the dean of British painters, 

who had exhibited his pictures regularly at the 

Royal Academy for 67 years, died February 7th, 
aged 98, 





such as Bicycles, Watches, Cameras, Desks, Tables, 
— Machines, Lamps, Silverware, etc. 
wit 


TrHomas 8. Cooper. 











By selling $9.60 worth, 24 lbs. Baker’s Baking Powder 


among your friends and neighbors. 
when they find that you will sell it to them at a better bargain than 






Baking Powder, I will send the Bade, remember that I PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Or, if you send cash with your order I will ship the Couch and the Baker’s Baking Powder 
the same day the order is received. Send postal for order sheet and particulars. 


The cash price of the Couch is $12. It is 25 inches wide, six feet long, with the best 
tempered steel springs so placed that they will never wear through the uw, holstering. 
Wine, Crimson, Myrtle Green, Brown and Blue 
ienic because it has no dark enclosed spaces where dust and dirt may gather to 
ake a breeding-ground for disease germs. It is a handsome Couch, a comfortable 
Couch. and a Couch that will add to the attractiveness of any room in the house. 


If you would rather sell half tea and half bakin; der you may sell 12 Ibs. Gold D Tea at 60 
cents a pound and 12 Ibs. Baker’s Baking Powder = > omnia pound. lis . akon 


I will mail yes a free Catalogue of 133 


2 
ames, 
I want every housewife in the United States to be familiar 
aker’s Baking Powder and every home to earn one of these magnificent Couches. 


Write to-day for catalogue, order sheets and further particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


A NEW @xp— 
HYGIENIC COUCH 


They all use baking powder, and 


they can get elsewhere they 
will be glad to buy of you. 


There never was 
such a chance 
to adorn your living-room 
with a luxurious couch with 
so little effort. When you 
remit the $9.60, after sell- 
ing the 24 Ibs. ‘of Baker’s 


t is called 


pages aening hundreds of other premiums, 
Toys, Crockery and Glassware, Kitchen Goods, 
























FREE to AGENTS 


“GED rere gen © ptt 
tft free Exp. p a Boni 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, 1!)., or Buffalo, N.Y 








TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroushiy. Total Cost, Tuition (tele ge A 


ty and room, 73 months’ course 1 
demand ; Sehoo!l © 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's rgperaters peh0ol ores! 














Go in Training 
for a High Salary 


We train yo 
ic r salaries and better position 


Bordet tres. 3 5 State Ft — you desire. 


piensa" eee SCHOOLS 
2, Scranton, P: 


ple and busy men and wom:: 











Are Quick To See 


Good Doetors are Quick to See and Appre- 
ciate Real Merit in New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discovery of 
great value to the medical profession and the 
public. They are an unfailing specific in all cases 
of dyspepsia and disordered digestion. 

Almost everybody’s digestion is disordered more 
or less, and the commonest thing they do for it 
is to take some one of the many so-called blood 













>. 
—_— 


NX 


purifiers, which in many cases are merely strong 
cathartics. Such things are not needed. If the 
organs are in a clogged condition, they need only 
a little help and they will right themselves. 
Cathartics irritate the sensitive linings of the 
stomach and bowels, and often do more harm than 





Purging is not what is needed. The thing to 
do is to put the food in condition to be readily 
digested and assimilated. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do this perfectly. They partly digest 
what is eaten and give the stomach just the hel) 
it needs. They stimulate the secretion and ex- 
cretion of the digestive fluids and relieve the 
congested condition of the glands and mem- 
branes. They put the whole digestive system i: 
condition to do its work. When that is done you 
need take no more tablets, unless you eat what 
does not agree with you. Then take one or two 
tablets — give them needed help and you will have 
no trouble. 

It is a common-sense medicine and a common- 
sense treatment, and it will cure every time. Not 
only cure the disease but cure the cause. Goes 
about it in a perfectly sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a book, bu: 
we don’t publish many of them. However— 

Mrs. E. M. Faith, of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., says 
“T have taken all the Tablets I got of you an 
they have done their work well in my case, for | 
feel like a different person altogether. I don’ 
doubt if I had not got them I should have been a 
rest by this time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “ Mr. Whit 
of Canton, was telling me of your Dyspepsi 
Tablets curing him of dyspepsia, from which h 
had suffered for eight years. As I am a suffer: 
myself, I wish you to send me a package b 
return mail.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘ Your dy 
pepsia cure has worked wonders in my case. 
suffered for years from dyspepsia, but am no\ 
entirely cured, and enjoy life as I never ha\ 
before. I gladly recommend them.” 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how muc 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will help you. T: 
them—that’s the best way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A little book © 
stomach diseases will be mailed free by addressi! 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


} We Give Boys or Girls 


4 Packages = ) ates of our “ ay © 
South” F f they wil ‘prom. 

) ise to are our E; atal ats to their parents 

? and request careful examination of our 
bargain offers in choice seeds. 


T. J. KING CO., - - - Richmond, Va. 
Ce Oo Sen, V2 
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HE WoRLD’s Brest TIMEKEEPER.—This 
is said to be the electric clock in the basement 
f the Berlin Observatory, which was installed 


vy Professor Foerster in 1865. It is enclosed in 
in air-tight glass cylinder, and has frequently 
un for periods of two or three months with an 
iverage daily deviation of only 15-1000 of a 
second. Yet astronomers are not satisfied even 
with this, and efforts are continually made to 
secure ideal conditions for a clock by keeping it 
,ot only in an air-tight case, but in an under- 
ground vault where neither changes of tempera- 
cure nor of barometric pressure shall ever affect it. 


HE PRESSURE OF Ligut.—The idea that 
the waves of light produce a mechanical push, 
or pressure, was advanced years ago by Clerk 
Maxwell, but he could only offer a theoretical 
proof. Recently Professor Lebedew 
of Moscow has made an experimental 
demonstration of the “pressure of 
{ light.” He employs a radiometer 
3 resembling the familiar Crookes radi- 
ometers with their revolving vanes, 
but uses a larger and more completely 
exhausted bulb, from which the heat- 
ing effect that is the principal agent in 
moving the Crookes vanes is excluded. 
When the light falls upon the vanes 
they are driven before it, and the intensity of the 
pressure thus revealed comes within 10 per cent. 
of that calculated by Maxwell. The effect is 
independent of the color of the light, and directly 
proportional to its energy. 
[= pon AiR Deposits Gypsum.—A recent 
chemical examination of the black deposit, 
resembling boiler scale, that has formed to a 
thickness of three-quarters of an inch under the 
coping of the balustrade surrounding the “Stone 
Gallery” at the base of the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, reveals the curious fact that it is 
essentially a calcium sulfate collected from the 
air. In two centuries the smoke and gases from 
London chimneys have charged the rains with 
sufficient sulfurous and sulfuric acids to cover 
the stone with a deposit that strikingly resembles 
caleareous tufa. It is thickest on the under side 
of the copings because of the dripping of the rain. 


NE USE FOR WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
On the loftiest mountain in Germany, the 
Zugspitze, in the Bavarian Alps, 9,725 feet 
above sea-level, is an important meteorological 
observatory, which is occupied all the year round, 
but in winter is cut off from communication with 
the lower earth because of storms that destroy 
the telegraph- and telephone-lines. Recently a 
wireless telegraph installation has been made at 
the observatory, connecting it with the post-office 
at Eibsee in the valley, three miles away. The 
observer in his lofty perch is thus made inde- 
pendent of the storms, for the wind has no effect 
upon the ethereal waves that carry his messages. 
A Storm THAT HELPED ScrencE.—Euro- 
pean scientific journals remark that the 
great storm of red dust that swept up from 
Africa over Europe last March performed a 
service for which men of science should be 


grateful, by coloring the glaciers of the Alps} 


on a grand scale, and thus producing a stratum 
in the vast ice streams the red hue of which 
will render it recognizable for many years. The 
importance of this consists in the fact that by 
noting the position of the dust-stained layer the 
movements of the glaciers can be studied more 
accurately than would be possible without the 
aid of so extensive and distinct a marking. 


Cae VeRsus MosqQuiross. — Ad- 
mirers of goldfish as house pets and orna- 
ments for aquariums and artificial ponds may 
be able to show that their favorites have some- 
thing besides their beauty to recommend them. 
Prof. W. L. Underwood of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology reports that mosquito 
iarve are favorite food for goldfish. He has 
nade many experiments that prove the fact, and 
1¢ suggests that the introduction of goldfish in 
‘any small bodies of water where mosquitoes 
reed would be preferable to the use of kerosene 
1 destroying the pests. Goldfish, he finds, will 
irive in our natural Northern waters, and can 
isily be bred in any sheltered pond, where the 
ater is not fed by too many cold springs. 


So IENCE AGAIN Arps History.—Within 
the past year the explorers of the Egyptian 
xploration Fund have completed what they 
gard as the most important historical work 
at was ever entrusted to their hands. The 
perations .were at Abydos, where have been 
nearthed archeological remains establishing 
ie existence of 17 kings whose reigns were 
ntinuous. These kings include Mena, whose 
storical character is thus proved, and a series 
‘ 12 kings preceding him. Even the earlier of 
hese kings are said to be now better known, by 
‘ieans of gold, crystal and ivory objects contain- 
ng their names, and engravings relating to them, 
taan are half of the Saxon kings of England. 
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TER BRAKE fitted to your own 
OA STEER BE aranteed. Booklet by 2 


$3. 00 Address Canfield Brake Co., Corning, 


YOUNG PEOPLE MAKE MONEY EVENINGS 


Binding Books, Magazines, etc., with t 

Binder.” FY Interesting, instructive and hichiy profiteble 
work for young people. r ed 
oak with complete Goctructions. #1.50. Address, 
STAR BOOK BINDER CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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to the Skin means health tothe whole body. 
Perfect health requires a Sear, free skin. The 
pores teased © from any cause are a constant : 
aft — Rubber Bath and 

Flesh Brus by its ea! thy .urgent acwen opens 
pores and assists 
them in throwing off 
oe waste which 
: sends to 
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t 
quickens the cir- 
culation and “ 
newed vigo 
courses thronsh 
the body, carry- 
ing 


STRENGTH 


] HE weer) TO EVERY 
' MUSCLE. 
PRICE 4150 The Brush used 
ns dr ry will give a 
yeAND, delightful ‘‘Mas- 
Ju: lbal & sage’’ treatment, ‘ 


THE SKIN: 


enlivening the 
hs) circulation. For 
a, nervous suffer- 
ers or for pain it 
rovidesa simple 
reatment. 
J led as a 
rubbing down” 
brush for athletes. 
Made of one piece of 
rubber, indestructible. 


Found at dealers or sent on receipt of price. 


8x5in. 








Balley’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush . $1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush .. . .50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (large) .50 
Bailey's Rubber Tollet Brush (small) 25 § 
Balley’s Rubber Manicure ....... 25 § 
Bailey's ComplexionSoap....... .10 ¢ 
Agts.Wanted. Cata. Free of Everything in Rabber Goods. 5 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. * 
« 
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HV GUAUEUUELTUD \EHEGOOON CUUIUUGNUULAN 


It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron 
or Wire Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 
awn and 6 Ayes unequaled. 
S. Senate 
& Fence Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Are You in Trouble 


with V pricose Veins, Ulcers,Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, ete.? 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 






furnish quick relief and 
often ey my ! cure. 
We weave them to 
your measure from 
new elastic (nade by 
us) insurin, an 







qurability, and we sell and ship et, from 
the looms to you at manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for Cata., measuring directions and prices. 

CO., 40 
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WEARS LIKE IRON” 


“B- 
(REGISTERED) 
NEW WOOD FINISH 

FOR FLOORS “INTERIOR WOODWORK 
RESTORES re FINISH ON ALL ARTICLES 
|WOOD 22 METAL 1mTHAVE DETERIORATED. 

A VARNISH AND, ‘STAIN COMBINED | 
Boo * WALN rank 


* GREE 
punen comcun “1 ree |ATURA: TS 
WoRY- *&? “YELLOW- COLOR CARD & BOOKLET FRE F a 


PLE CAN MPint, (any ca) | 
by mail, postpaid, 
VARNISH ‘©. 

CLEVELAND, O. 














THE GLIDD 
DEPARTMENT Y 
QUART CAN BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, 75<ts. 
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Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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L. Douglas makes and 
e sells more men’s $3 an 
$3.50 shoes than any other 


two mengmaurers in the 
wos way? 
'AUSEK—W.1L. Douglas 
3.50 shoes placed side 
1 $5.00 and $6.00 shoes 
of other makes are fo — to be just as good 
in every way. They will outwear two pairs of 
ordinary 4 00 or fi." 50 shoes. 

-His reputation for the best $3 and 
gar ubees in ote. fit and wear is world-wide. 
W.L. DOUGLAS $4.00 SHOES CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

Notice increase of sales in table below: 
1898 == 748,706 Pairs. 


1899 —— 898,182 Pairs. 


1900 —1,259,754 Pairs. 
1901—1,566,720 Pairs. 


Business More Than Doubled in 4 Years 

Sold by 63 Douglas Stores in American Cities, and the 
best retail shoe ers everywhere. 
Cc = TION! The genuine always have W. L. 
name and price stamped on bottom. 

a ade uf the best imported and American 

le athers, including Patent Corona Kid, 

Yorona Colt, ne a onal Kangaroo, 
s Black Hooks ased. Shoes 
* Tiustrated Catalogue D, free. 

W. L. DOU GLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











5,000,000 
‘ Hohner” 
Harmonicas 


SOLD EVERY YEAR. 
Hohner’s reat ory: 
OANER Sil | 


Hi 
Ma ARTRIOCE 
HARP. 





CARTRIDGE HARP 


consisting of cartridge shell and a detachable 


**Hohner ’’ Harmonica produces all effects from 


the softest tremolo to the most melodious tone. 
Price, 50 cents, by all leading dealers. 
The ** Hohner ’’ Harmonica (or mouth-organ) 


is the most popular instrument made, because 
any one can play almost any tune on it ‘with very 
little practice, and no end of enjoyment may be 
derived from its music, Professionals in all parts 
of the world prefer ‘‘ Hohner’’ Harmonicas to 
any other make, for their quality of tone and dura- 
ble construction. 
If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ Hohner’’ 

Harmonica, don’t purchase another make, but 
send his name and address and write for a circular. 


M. HOHNER, 354 Broadway, New York. 

















The best side 
partner of a 


chafing dish 
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“anne ly's 
Oysterettes 


“The oyster cracker with a taste to it.” 


Sold only in In-er-seal 
packages, with the In- 
er-seal trade-mark de- 
sign in red and white 
on each end of the 
package. 


National Biscuit Company. 




















RED CALLA YELLOW CALLA 


5 NEW crn. CALLAS, 50c. 


We are the only house offering these beautiful 
Callas this year, and we offer them ata price never 
before attempted by any seedsman. 

RED CALLA,.—Can you imagine anything more 
beautiful than a bright red calla, with foliage varie- 
gated most artistically? 2@@c. each. 

GREEN CALLA, -—As a foliage plant this calla 
excels the Fancy Leaved Caladiums, the leaves 
being marked and veined in a fashion never before 
seen. The flowers measure from 8 to 12 inches and 
are a beautiful green color, B. : 

YELLOW CALLA.—One of the rarest colors in 
eallas. The beautiful yellow pewee, 8 = jet black 
centre, is indeed charming. 80c. 

CALLA FRAGRANCE Flow ee a very large, 
pure white and delightfully fragrant. 20c. each. 

SPOTTED CALLA.—This is the ever blooming 
calla with spotted leaves; easy to gh ond always 
in bloom. Enormous size S bulbs 20e 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For Sec. w we wil ‘send the 
Set of 5 Callas. de postpaid, together with our 
Colored plate Catalog. All Slooming Bulbs, 


4. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. ¥. 














one of 

the things 

it’s a pleasure 

to cure. 
Neuralgia pains 
are terrible, and 
one greatly 
appreciates 

the relief 


following 


Sloans finiment 


Apply plentifully. 


Requires no rub- 
bing in; it goes in itself in a moment. 
Acts immediately, giving quick relief. 
Equally effectual in cases of Stiff Neck, 
Sideache, Cramps, Sprains, Pains in 
Chest, Backache, Rheumatism, Lumba 
go, Sciatica, Lame Joints, Toothache. 
P . 25 Every- 
rice C. where. 
Larger bottles 50 cents and $1.00. 
DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each nel ng ride and exhibita 
sample 1902 Bicycl 


1902 Models, $9 to $i5 


& '@ Models, high grade, $7 to $i! 
500 Second. hand Wheels 
allmakesand models, good as new, 

t Great Factory Clearing 

‘ jale athalf factory cost. Weshipto 

anyone on approvaland tendaystria! 
without a centin advance. 

EARNA BICYCLE distributing 

1000 catalogues for us. Write at once 

for bargain list and our wonderful 

8 ialoffer toagents. Tires, ex juip- 

ment; sundries, all kinds, half regular prices 


MEAD CYOLE OO. ¢ (3.0 it. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is “2 a year. payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekty issue of the paper. A 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ecriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are req 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution nst ng money to strangers 
to oe omens ee S.onewals of subscriprions 

t Companion by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LAZY LUNGS. 


yy O much stress is laid in these days 
upon the value of fresh air that 
it is impossible for any one to 
miss the lesson. Good ventila- 
tion is taught in all our schools, 
if it is not always practised; and 
treatment bythe open-air method 
is becoming more and more 
advocated for certain diseases, 
especially tuberculosis. 

In all this spread of knowledge and good sense 
it is unfortunately very possible to lose sight of 
the real issue. It is no exaggeration to say that 
many @ one who can glibly patter off the number 
of cubic feet of air necessary for each one to 
breathe rarely draws a full breath. Fresh air is a 
free gift, but it is like most of the gifts of Heaven, 
in that we must do our share of work to benefit 
by it. No one would expect to have a good fire 
just because a pair of bellows hung on a nail by 
the chimney, but this is exactly what many people 
expect of their lungs, which are really only the 
bellows given us by which to keep the fire of life 
burning bright and clear within us. 

It is not too much to assert that lungs properly 
used in a comparatively close room will do more 
good than lazy lungs in an open field. This trick 
of lazy lungs is a habit, like any other, and may 
be overcome by persistent effort. Many persons, 
for example, are afflicted with a nervous habit of 
holding the breath unconsciously. These are the 
people who, in spite of plenty of time spent out-of- 
doors, yet catch cold easily, digest poorly, and 
are always more or less “under the weather” 
physically. They are often much benefited by a 
course of active exercise because it is impossible 
to exercise vigorously without drawing some good 
deep breaths. 

Many other persons—and they constitute the 
great majority of mankind—breathe only with 
the upper part of the lungs, and although they 
may breathe regularly, do not draw in sufficient 
air at a breath to fill all the lung cells. 

When once the pernicious habit of poor, shallow 
breathing has been broken up, the health under- 
goes such marked improvement, there is such 
brightening of the spirits and improvement of the 
looks, that the luxury of deep breathing is not 
likely to be readily foregone. 

A good way to start the new habit is to take 
deliberately a few minutes at stated intervals and 
devote them to proper breathing. If this is done 
systematically the reformer will find himself 
unconsciously breathing more and more, until 
very soon he is obeying nature and really breath- 
ing to live. In this way we must all work for a 
living if we want a good one. 

Besides the gain to the general health which 
comes from the habit of deep breathing there is 
created a reserve strength and preparedness 
which is often of great service in warding off acute 
pulmonary diseases. 





® © 
WHAT IS A MILE? 


eas countries have four different 

miles—the ordinary mile of 5,280 feet, and the 
geographical or nautical mile of 6,080 feet, making 
a difference of about one-seventh between the two; 
the Scotch mile of 5,929 feet, and the Irish mile of 
6,720 feet, four various miles, every one of which 
is said to be by the Ledger Monthly still in use. 

The same magazine speaks also of the discrep- 
ancies in the miles of different nations. 

The German mile of to-day is 24,318 feet in 
length, more than four and a half times as long as 
our mile. The Dutch have a mile of 19,295 feet, 
the Danes one of 24,875 feet, and the Prussians 
one of 24,856 feet; and the Swiss get more exercise 
in walking one of their miles than we get in walk- 
ing five of ours, for theirs is 27,459 feet long, and 
ours but 5,280 feet. 

The Italian mile is only a few feet longer than | 
ours, the Roman mile is shorter, and the Tuscan | 
and the Turkish miles are 450 feet longer. The 
Swedish mile is 22,023 feet long, and the Vienna | 
post mile is 25,037 feet in length. | 

Besides this list of twelve different miles, there | 
are other measures of distance, not counting the | 
French kilometer, which is rather less than two- | 
thirds of a mile. The Brazilians have a milia | 
that is one and one-fourth times as long as our | 
mile; the Neapolitan miglio is about the same 
length; the Japanese ri is about two and one-half 
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times as long as our mile; the Russian verst, five- 
eighths as long. The Persian standard is a farsakh, 
about four miles long, which is not far from the 
supposed length of the parasang, so familiar to 
every schoolboy who has read Xenophon’s “Ana- 
basis.” The distance indicated by the league also 
varies in different countries. 


* ¢ 


RIDING AN AVALANCHE. 


[" all my wild mountaineering I have enjoyed 

only one avalanche ride,” writes that lover 
of nature, John Muir; “and the start was so 
sudden and the end came so soon that I thought 
but little of the danger that goes with this sort of 
travel, although one thinks fast at such times.” 
It was after a fresh fall of snow several feet deep 
that Mr. Muir set out to climb one of the mountains 
in the Yosemite Park. 


Most of the way I sank waist-deep, in some 
poesee out of sight; and after spending the day 
o within half an hour of sundown in this loose 
baffling snow work, I was still several hundred 
feet from the summit. But I still hoped to reach 
the top for the sunset. 

I was not to get top views of any sort that day; 
for deep trampling near the cafion head, where 
the snow was strained, started an avalanche, and 
I was swished back down to the foot of the cafion 
as if by enchantment. The plodding, wallowing 
ascent of about a mile had taken all day, the 
undoing descent perhaps a minute. 

When the snow suddenly gave way, I instine- 
tively threw myself on my back and spread my 
arms to try to keep from sinking. Fortunately, 
—— the grade of the cafion was steep, it was 
not interrupted by step levels or precipices big 
enough to cause ompeuntng, or free plunging. 
I was only moderately embedded on the surface, 
or a little below it, and covered with a hissin 
back-streaming veil of dusty snow particles; an 
as the whole mass beneath or about me joined in 
the flight, I felt no friction, although tossed here 
and there, and lurched from side to side. And 
when the torrent swedged and came to ree I 
found myself on the top of the crumpled pile 
without a single bruise or scar. And after many 
years the mere thought of it is still an exhilaration. 
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THEY DID NOT CHEER. 


pe McKinley was always fond of children, 
and during the latter years of his life was 
accustomed to have young people about him in 
his home in Canton whenever he was there. His 
return trip from the Pacific coast was marked by 
an incident which touched him deeply. He related 
it at the table one day, and an intimate friend tells 
it in Leslie’s Weekly. 


Eariy one pearing, the train stopped for water 
at a little place in Nevada. There was_no' 4 
there but the station, water-tank and a few 
shanties. The President, as was his custom, had 
arisen before the other members of his party. 
Stepping out on the rear platform of his car, he 
found a group of small children, flags in hand, 
waiting to cheer him. 

A boy approached him and said, “Are you the 
President? 

“Yes, I’m the President. Good morning! 
do you do?” was the answer. 

“Is Mrs. President with you?” came the query. 

“Yes, but I regret that she is ill.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” replied the spokesman. 
“Then we mustn’t holler, must we?” 

The President said: “Mrs. McKinley is there 
where those shades are drawn.” The @ group 
walked silently to the windows and stood there 
waving their little flags as the train resumed its 
journey eastward; but not one of them gave a 
single cheer, not one uttered a sound. 
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NEW GAME OF HARE AND HOUNDS. 


pe Cambridge University students have in- 

vented a sport which, says a London paper, 
is something like the old game of hare and hounds, 
although no “paper-scent” is employed. 


In the long summer vacation pventy young men 
betook themselves to a wild, hilly district In the 
lake country, and there marked out a hunting- 
field, a terr tory of six miles’ radius. Into this 
the hares were turned, and beyond it they might 
not pass. The hunts were limited to four days. 
During this time the hounds were also to keep on 
the ert and put up at farmhouses, if they 
could, or rough it in hayricks or on the heather. 

When the hare was once seen, he was usually 
oe) but it takes good “scouting” to track him 
to his cover in cottages and outhouses, or pean 
rocks and bushes, in woods and deep dells, an 
some energy and alertness to intercept his move- 
ments by night or in the early morning. 

The country folk were deeply interested in the 
game. They were almost unanimously on the 
side of the hunted, and valiantly misled his 
pursuers whenever that was possible. 


* © 


A SQUIRREL AFLOAT. 


hat gray squirrels are fast and long-distance 

swimmers was proved one day last fall to 
the entire satisfaction of a ferryman at Middle 
Haddam, Connecticut. 


He heard two gray squirrels scolding on a tree 
near the bank of the river. Suddenly a fierce fight 
began, which was terminated by the larger squirrel 
leaping from the tree into the river. 

e arryanee saw the dive taken, and watched 
for the squirrel’s reappearance with great interest. 
The squirrel, instead of striking out for the near-by 
shore, started for the opposite side. strong 
current was running, and although the waves ran 
high, the little animal breasted them like a veteran. 
The man followed in his boat. When the middle 
of the river was reached and he had gained on 
the squirrel he quickened his stroke, but the 
squirrel forged ahead, and gained the shore fifteen 
or twenty feet ahead of his would-be captor. 
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HIS LAST TRIP. 





| | gee incident of an old horse of Ipswich, 


Massachusetts, formerly owned by an ex- 


pressman, is related by the Boston Herald: 


On account of his age and debility, the old horse 
had been taken from work and turned out on a 
aze. One day he made his appearance, 
unattended, at the railway-station, backed into 
osition as if he had an express wagon behind 


| him, and waited as in the old days. 


Shortly after the train arrived, the old horse 
went slowly away to the village, where he backed 
up to the express office as had been his custom 
for years. hen, after a reasonable time, he 
started up the road toward the farm, and later in 
the day was found dead by the roadside. 


The Throat. 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where,‘and only in boxes. Price 25 cents. [ 


















“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
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Assorted Foreign Stamps for 10 Cents. 
H. C. YOUNG, 74 Plenty Street, Providence, R. L. 





66 9% is taken from the Gree 

ENTONA AB. A Te 
ener,” and is the new name © 
Wheat Gluten Suppositories for 25 years pre- 
scribed and recommended by_ physic 


druggists for 
on request by 


the original White 





ians for cases of 
tion and Hemorrhoids. It is for sale at 

. a box. Hree Samples will be mailed 
he Entona Co., 61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
iJ 


Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 tine mixed, 20c. 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. ents wante io 1901-2 List free. 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. . 





LYON & HEALY'S 





BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. ata 


Own Make 





Instruments. Jniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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money sell- ~_ light, cast in one 
. jieceof Aluminum. 
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no breaking even 
when water boils 
out. Cover lifted 


Cooking Utensils. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits 
and Skirts. 


I AST year we made the best 






















garments ible, but 

every year's experience 
raises the standard. Therefore 
this year’s new and smart 
designs show better shape, 
better materials and lower 
prices than ever before. 

Write for Catalogue and Sam- 
ples of the materials from which 
we make our garments, Every 
garment is made-to-order, thus 
insuring the perfection of fit 
and finish, if the garment 
which we send does not fit and 
give satisfaction, send it back 
and we will refund your 
money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-made Suits, with just 

the right dash of style, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Gowns, in effective 

designs, linedthrough- 
out with fine taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 
Fashionable Skirts, 
$4 up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, 
indispensable for wet 
weather, up. 

Dainty Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash 

Dresses, in many styles and materials, $3 up. 

Wash Skirts, made to stand wear and washing, 


3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Coats, Suits 
and Skirts, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them /ree by return mail. 
NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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We are the largest makers 








by pushing the bail 
over. This is one of 
a hundred articles. 


of these in the world 
—100 different articles. We 
sell direct to housewives 
through honest men and 
women. Build yourself a growing trade and make 
money at home. WRITE US TO-DAY. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 












RUNS ITSELF! 


As simple in 0} as a genuine sum 
dower! Yeuteinoelighsana io. 


¢ Petaluma 
Ineubator does the rest. No more worry 
over hatching. No more loss of eges. The Peta- 
luma ates perfectly and hatches every fer- 
tile egg. 4 sizes. free. Address nearest office. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOB CO., 


We Pay 
the 











Box 95, Petaluma, California, or Box 95, Indianapolis, Ind, 





Are you a slave to housework ? 


GOLD 


has done more than anything else 


back-breaking burdens of the household. 


DUST 


to emancipate women from the 
It cleans everything 


about the house—pots, pans, dishes, clothes and woodwork. Saves 


time, money and worry. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, 





Boston, St. Louis.——Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 
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Giant Ruffled Pansies 


A remarkable strain of Giant Pansies, the flowers 
of which are so large and full that the broad pet- 
als seem to be “‘gathered”’ to the stem, causing 
them to be fluted from centre to circumference, 
not unlike “frilled” velvet. The unusual substance 
of the flowers, aided by these corrugations, en- 
ables them to present bold, handsome faces, even 
during the driest summer weather. 
are extraordinarily large 
strong stems well above the foliage; they are 


and contain rich combinations of coloring, in- 
cluding some new tints and blendings. The 
plants are vigorous and large, and flower 
abundantly. 


With every order for a single packet or more 







The flowers 
and are borne on 


nearly all five-blotched on the ‘‘odier’”’ pattern, 










Mixed Colors. Price 25c. per pkt., 5 pkts. for $1. 


will besent gratis, our Superb Catalogue of 


'? ‘Everything for the Garden” 
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‘¢ ~ ometimes a little thing’ll do more to help a 

S sick person get well than you’d expect,’ 

said Miss Simpson, enigmatically, as she 

took her tracing-wheel and proceeded to mark 
out the darts on Mrs. Larkin’s waist pattern. 

‘““What do you mean, Miss Sally ?” asked Mrs. 
Larkin, with great interest. “I know you’ve got 
something good to tell; I always prepare for it 
when I see the pins twitch in your mouth the 
way they did a minute ago.” 

“Well, it’s about Cap’n Morris,” said the little 
dressmaker, as she bore down on the wheel and 
guided it with speed along its proper tracks. “I 
s’pose you knew he’d taken a turn for the better, 


“MOTHER SAYS MAY WE COME ~* 
TO THE FUNERAL THURSDAY ?” 


after being really given up and word sent to the 
Western relations to look for a telegram any day, 
didn’t you?” ; 

“Mr. Larkin told me that was the talk at the 
post-office last night, but I presumed he’d made a 
mistake, or hadn’t heard right, same as he does 
sometimes,”’ said Mrs. Larkin, with gratifying 
surprise in her tone. ‘Why, two days ago I saw 
Nurse Ranlett in the yard, and she said he was 
at the point o’ death, just lingering on.” 

“She thought so, and so did the doctor,” said 
Miss Simpson, cheerfully, “but it seems they 
overspeculated with the future, and this is what 
happened. You know how Mary Ann Ellis has 
always gone to every funeral she could lay, her 
hands on—and some she couldn’t.’’ 

“T know how she tried toattend Arthur Snow’s 
cousin’s, because he once spent a day here, and 
got to Nashua and found the trains didn’t 
connect,” said Mrs. Larkin, and the tracing- 
wheel shook on its course as the dressmaker and 
her patron laughed together. 

“Well,” continued Miss Sally, “she’s brought 
those three children up in the shadow of funerals, 
as you might say, although they’ve never had a 
death in the immediate family, and they’re all 
about as keen to attend now as ever their ma 
was. And this winter, since Mary Ann’s been 
laid up with rheumatism, she’s cut up an old 
black shawl into three little ones, and furnished 
out each of those youngsters with a mourning 
garment, ‘so they’d be fit if occasion arose,’ she 
told me.” 

“T never in all my days!” cried Mrs. Larkin. 

“Nor I guess nobody else ever did,” said Miss 
Sally, with much enjoyment. “It seems those 
children had heard the talk about cap’n being so 
low, and they kept their mother informed of it, 
and she acted according. Monday night they 
took in the news that ’twas said cap’n couldn’t 
last through the next twenty-four hours. Nurse 
Ranlett got the circumstances out of the oldest 
girl yest’day afternoon. 

“Well, Tuesday morning—that’s day before 
yest’day—the cap’n was lying there in a kind of 
1 sog, his eyes open, but not seeming to take any 
notice, when there came a knock at the door. 
Nurse Ranlett stepped to it; closing the cap’n’s 
oom door behind her, and when she opened, 
here stood those three Ellis young ones on 
he door-step, with their eyes all fastened on the 
ap’n’s window. 

“*Please’m,’ says Lucy Ellen, that’s the oldest, 
peaking up loud and hoarse, same as her ma 
‘oes, ‘mother says may we come to the funeral 
Chursday? Mother ain’t able, and we know 
ow to behave proper, and we sh’d admire to 
some.” 

“Mercy me,’ says Nurse Ranlett, in a whisper, 
, a know’s there’ll be any funeral Thursday, 
hild !? 

“We can come Friday just as well, you know 
ve can, and mother said it might be put off till 
he Western folks arrived,’ says Sarah Eliza, the 
econd one. She’s got a voice like steam letting 
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ff, they tell me. 
“Nurse Ranlett, she seemed to come to her 
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senses then, and she leaned forward and gripped 
those two that had spoken by the shoulders. 

* *Keep still, children !’ she says, as fierce as she 
could. “The cap’n’s alive, same as you are!’ 

“Then the youngest one spoke up shrill, like 
a tin whistle, and half-crying, ‘When can we 
come? Mother’s in bed, and she don’t have 
much pleasure, and she’ll be dreadful put out if 
we can’t come at all!’ 

“Just then Nurse Ranlett she heard the cap’n 
thumping on the floor with his stick, a thing he 
hadn’t had strength to do for days, and she flew 
in to him, leaving the children there on the 
door-step. She said the cap’n was half-sitting up 
in bed, and shaking with a laugh. 

** “Be those—be those Mary Ann Ellis’s young 
ones?’ he asked her, between coughs. ‘I’ve 
heard every word they’ve said.’ 

“*VYes, they are,’ says she, hardly believing 
her senses. 

* Well,’ he says, ‘you go back and tell ’em I’m 
| much obliged to ’em for calling, and they shall 
come to the funeral, sure, when- 
ever ’tis.’ 





he said, leaving the door open as 
he’d bid her, so he could hear, 
and the children all piped up 
together, ‘Thank you, Cap’n 
Morris!’ and off they went, hold- 
ing hands. 

“And Nurse Ranlett says when 
she got back into the room the 
cap’n was still laughing, and he 
says, ‘Has Brother ’Liph started 
from Chicago, d’you think?” ~ 

“Nurse said she s’posed so, for 
she didn’t know what else to say. 

Then,’ says the cap’n, ‘I mean 
to stay alive till he gits here, to 
tell him this, for he used to spark 
Mary Ann Ellis when he was a 
young feller, and it might have 
come to something except that he 
said he was ’fraid so much funeral- 
tending might kind o’ depress him 
after a while. He’ll just enjoy 
this,’ says the cap’n. 

“?Liph Morris arrived last 
night,”’ concluded Miss Sally, as 
she laid down the tracing - wheel 
. and took up her scissors, “and by 
that time ’twas clear the cap’n had taken a turn 
for the better. He’s always loved his joke, you 
know. And Nurse Ranlett says she heard the two 
brothers talking far into the late hours, and when 
she’d had-her nap and went back into the cap’n’s 
room, he looked up at her bright as a dollar, and 


date ’em with a funeral just yet ?’ 
turned over and went to sleep.” co 
ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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‘NEW USE FOR BICYCLE-LAMPS. 


ee people still object to the bicycle, and a 

man who was walking down Broadway one 
evening felt that all his worst suspicions were 
confirmed as he saw a bicycle-lamp, lighted, 
slowly making its way toward him down the 
sidewalk. “Where will they ride next, I won- 
der? It’s against the law, too!’’ he muttered, as 
the light approached. The New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser gives the story as follows: 

“The light came nearer, and the pedestrian saw, 
not a bicycle, but the postman. He had fastened 
a little bicycle-lamp to the front of his coat, and 
as he walked along he read the addresses of the 
letters in his hand by holding them in front of 
the lamp. 

“The postman reached a ‘flat’ building. He 
dodged into the entry and his little lamp flashed 
around for a second, and he was out again. The 
names on the letter-boxes were as clear as day, 
and instead of fumbling around for some minutes, 
he was out of the vestibule in a few seconds. 

“The observer now wonders why the postman 
does not tie a bicycle-bell to himself as a substitute 
for the history-endeared whistle.” 
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mixed foreign stamps, pocket album and stamp 
collector,12c. Columbian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 


5 Rooms $75 





7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


D ighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair en 
write to us for a price on a new 
DientTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. 


Taunton, Mass. 
rene 
jj 
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(J 
gaia Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,r1oc. Imported by 




















ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 





“So she went and told them, as | 
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he says, ‘Do you suppose they’d be willing to go | 
to the circus with me in case I can’t accommo- | 
And then he | 





is made in Palestine, Syr- 
| A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 
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BOSTON 


tng School. ST AMMERERS'. 


100 all different, Foreign, 10 cents. 
TA PS AGENTS WANTED. 


Newton Stamp Co., Newton Centre, Mass. 
With EUGENE 8S. MORSE was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
L. W. Churchill, Winthrop, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


STAMPS FREE, apvticant for our approval selec- 


tions at 50% com. Reference required. 100 var. stamps, 
6c. ; 200 var.,20c. ; 300 var., 40c. ; 30 Sweden, 10c. ; 20 Russia, 
0c. ; 18 Japan, 6c.; 11 Bulgaria, 10c.; 20 Denmark, lic. 
North Shore Stamp Co., Dept. C, Beverly, Mass. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 


Institute and Train- 














Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S. A. SMITH €O,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Finest Food 
and Drink. 


This is what those who know sa 
about WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE. 
The delicate acid and natural sugar 
of the Concord Grape unite to make 
a delicious drink, but it is more — it 
is a sustaining food for the sick and 
a nutrient tonic for the convalescent. 
WELCH’S is the life of the a to 

se it 


- 


: 


) 
* give health to all who partake. ® 
on the table. 

Order of your dealer first; if you cannot get 
it, send us $8 for one dozen pints by ye paid 
express anywhere East of Omaha. Sooklet 
free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Ladies, 
SAVE MONEY 


Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 

Suitings ana 
Skirtings 


Direct from the Mfrs., 


INTERVALE MILLS, 
Dept. C, 
Quinebaug, Conn. 














SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

On orders of 30 yards or 
more we pay express to any 
point in New England. 

















PREVENTION 


Pile Pencil. 


This new medicinal remedy comes 
as a boon and a blessing to the great 
number of persons who are in any 
Way troubled with piles or constipation. 


By mail, 25¢., post-patd. 


Willard Chemical Company, 
6 Merrimac Street, Boston. 











1 Tremont St., Boston. | 


50% commission. | 
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BABY’S BEST BED. 


The tumble period of childhood is passed 


without danger ina FOSTER IDEAL CRIB. 





Both sides may be raised or lowered as desired, 
| thus forming a perfect annex to the mother’s 
bed. The Head and Foot of these Cribs are 
| 44 inches high; the sides 22 inches high above 


21 
3 


Finished in white or colors, and have high- 


spring; the spindles are 3% to 4 inches apart. 


grade woven wire springs. 


| Progressive dealers sell them, but if you 

cannot get them in your locality we will 
| supply you direct Write for our free 
| Booklet, “‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
10 Broad Street, UTICA, N. Y. 


CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand, It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
|g at hardware and 
|} @ general stores. 
Write us if you 

can’t get it 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 







































TRACE MARK 





OT wax or varnish but an entirely 
new preparation. Hot water and 
rease do not affect it. It solves a dif- 
icult problem in that it 3 8 8 8 


Cleans and Preserves 
Kitchen Floors. 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 
cloth or brush. Paint and Hardware 
Stores sell it. 3 $3 8 8S 8 8s 


Sample 10 cts. by Mail. 
I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Booklet free on request. 
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make many a meal, 
As you of course 
Bread 1s Kneaded 


eee Loread 1s afood—thals half the mea 
Hip 6 leaisa drink, you see, 
But one tea there is thf ts 
food and drink both 
ase  Sanborn’s 
Tea 
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Gperesix MC THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















Health Bread 





Ask for “HOLGRANE” and INSIST upon it 










ON’T take the product of some 

one you know nothing about. 

Whole wheat flour is prescribed 
for “reasons” and you want to know 
that you get who/e wheat flour. 


The H-O Company 



















olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 

A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 

Ss mafia clear as crystal. 
S The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 

coffee urns, etc. 

Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 
Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 
Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send 
us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, DETROIT. 


SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 













































fast cereal. 


A Regular Full-Size Package 


N@E tell you what we think about Malt Breakfast Food, but 

that isn’t half as convincing as one spoonful of the real 
food at your table. We know you will like Malt Breakfast 
Food — we know you will find it tastes good and is nour- 
ishing. It contains all the food-value of nature’s great food- 
grain, wheat, acted upon and made easily soluble by the natural 
digestive agent, malt diastase. It thus 
combines malt and wheat in a deli- 
cious, nutritious, easily prepared break- 


Malt Breakfast Food is good for 
everybody, everywhere, at all times, but 
rises to its highest usefulness when used 
by growing children, brain-workers and 
nervous people of sensitive digestions. 

Write us to-day and we will send, Free 
of All Expense to You, an order of 
your grocer for a regular-sized package. 

We. want you for your good, and ours, 

to use Malt Breakfast Food, and we 
know you will use it if you try it. 
THE MALTED CEREALS COMPANY, 
Dept. E, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


“1 Just Love Malt Breakfast Food” 


FOR YOU TO TRY 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 
















































































SICK-ROOM ‘ 
and HOSPITAL 
Physicians and 
Nurses use and recommend it as 
a Germicide to maintain in a 
sanitary condition all toilet arti- 
cles, to purify the air and to 
destroy all germ life. 

A SULPHO-NAPTHOL BATH 


is next best thing to a Turkish 
Bath, stimulating, invigorating, 




























thoroughly cleansing and heal- 
ing for the skin. 


FOR ALL HOUSE CLEAN- 
ING, floors, interior woodwork 
and all places difficult to keep 
clean, such as sinks, traps, cess- 
pools, cellars,etc., a spoonful ina 
pail of water, without soap, will 
give astonishing results. Its use 
assures Health and a perfectly 
Sanitary Condition of the Home. 


A cloth dampened in a weak 
solution of SULPHO-NAPTHOL 
occasionally rubbed over carpets 
will revive their colors, and at 
the same time rid them of buffalo- 
bugs and moths. 





TRIAL BOTTLE 


Mailed on Receipt of 
Five 2-cent Stamps. 





Booklet Free. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 














Haymarket Sq., Boston. 






Ask Your Druggist for 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL SOAP. 
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For Your Spring Sewing. 


THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


is made expressly 
for The Youth’s 
Companion read- 
ers by one of the 
largest and most 
reliable manufac- 
turers in America. 
Duplicate parts 
can always be had 
at short notice. 
No machine is 
more durable or 
can give more last- 
ing satisfaction — 
this is its record 
after many years’ 
service in all parts 
of the world, and 
under all condi- 
tions. It has latest 
improvements, in- 
cluding 


East Indies, and on setting up housekeeping purchased a Companion Sewing 
Machine. I felt such confidence in The Companion that Iwas assured we would 
make no mistake and run no risk in buying a Companion Machine. 
A five-year guarantee accompanied it. The five years have expired and 
not a break or failure anywhere in all that time, and more than that it has been 
worked hard and has always worked well. I pronounce it a strictly first-class 
Sewing Machine. It has been such a comfort that I feel I ought to express my 
gratitude to you for having given us so fine a Machine for so little money, $19.00 
delivered. We have used it three years in Ohio and Michigan and two years here. 
it is a true missionary Machine. I remain bery sincerely yours, 


STYLE 1. With Bent Wood Cover, five drawers, mad Oak 


Table and Extension Leaf. : $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop-Head Machine, Quarter Oak Table and ‘Leal, 

seven drawers, reading table when closed _.. ‘ $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Cabinet Drop-Head with Quarter Oak Top, interior 





Ball Bearings. 
— Padang, Sumatra’s West Coast, 
Mason Company, Netherland East Indies, Dec. 30, 1901. 
ton, Mass. 


compartments for attachments # ‘ $24.75. 
Delivered FREE at any Freight Office - Shane England. 
Send for our Illustrated Booklet and Samples of Work. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dear Sirs: Five years ago we returned to America from the 


Carrie L. Munson. 
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